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One of the points of attractiveness of modern 
Celanese* synthetic fabrics is their ease of care. 
And there’s a scientific reason why this is true. 


Because Celanese* cellulose acetate yarn is a 
man-made fibre of accurately controlled quality 
it has inherent advantages Nature cannot give her 
fibres. One property of Celanese synthetic yarn 
results in greater resistance to soiling and staining 
and consequently greater ease of cleaning. 


Celanese fibres have low moisture absorption 
and also the fibres do not swell in the presence 
of moisture to anything like the extent of cotton 
or viscose process rayon, Since most common 
stains are carried by moisture, less stain is ab- 
sorbed into the Celanese fibres; also because of 
the resistance of the Celanese fibres to swelling. 
their surfaces remain relatively tight and com- 


pact and stains are able to penetrate to consider- 


Why some 
| fabrics are so 





= easy to clean 


| ——— 


ably less extent. As a result there is less imbedded 
stain and the stains that are present are easier to 
remove by dry cleaning or laundering. 


There are other differences, too, that sct apart 
Celanese synthetic yarn from viscose rayon and 
the natural fibres. Celanese fibres dry more 
quickly after washing. They have greater dimen- 
sional stability in their resistance to shrinking 
and stretching. In addition they are moth-proof 
and mildew resistant. 


To be sure of obtaining the advantages inherent 
in modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look for the 
Celanese label when you shop for clothes or 
fabrics. There’s a difference well worth secking 
—that’s why quality manufacturers are proud to 
identify their fabrics as “Celanese”. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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And once on, Dot Snappers are 
on to stay no matter how offen 
you tub ‘em. There's nothing like 
them for children’s overalls, 
dresses, pajamas, house dresses, 
men’s shorts, slipcovers. In fact, 
that’s why they're used by manu- 
facturers of famous brand ready- 
made clothing. 


The Dot Snappers Kit includes on 
easy-to-use attaching tool and a 
supply of Dot Snappers. It's $1 
(refills 25c) at notions counters 
everywhere. See special offer in 
coupon section. John Dritz & Sons, 
Distributors, 79 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 
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Dot Snoppers are made by United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
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Practicalities 


HAT makes Christmas the gayest 

season of the year? We eat and 

drink, entertain and give presents 
the year round. But at Yuletide we 
add that extra touch. We feel creative. 
We want Mother and Dad and little 
Niki to have something we have made 
ourselves. We want our packages to be 
works of art, our homes to look the 
loveliest they have ever looked. The 
punch bowl must serve nectar. Manna 
must accompany the turkey. And _ per- 
vading all must be the warmth of love 
and friendship. Aren't we lucky, we 
home economists? That’s just what we 
have been trained for—adding that ex- 
tra touch that makes Christmas the best 
holiday of the year. 


aye 
A 
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During the Christmas holidays, when 
“peace on earth, good will toward men” 
is a song on all lips, take time to review 
your human relations. Turn to page 
611 for a personal check on How to Get 
Along with Others, by Dr. James F. 
Bender of the National Institute for 
Human Relations. Incidentally, this 
checklist should give you some ideas for 
your New Year’s Resolutions. 


¥ * 


As the number of plastic products for 
home and personal use increases, there 
is greater need for consumers to know 
the characteristics of different types of 
plastics, their use and care. On pages 
612-614, Wesley S. Thurston of the So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry, gives a 
brief resume of common household plas- 
tics with a general warning to the con- 
sumer who does not know and accept 
their limitations. Two charts—one on 
Thermosetting Plastics and one on 
Thermoplastic Materials — provide an 
overall survey for ready reference. 


SE 


Tucked away in attics and hanging 
at the back of closets are many usable 
leather articles, slightly worn or faded, 
which can be restored and used for a 
long time. Perhaps they need only 
cleaning and remodeling. Perhaps they 


| can be remade into slippers, belts, mit- 


tens or trimmings. On page 619, Clarice 


| Scott gives some suggestions for Leather 


Make Overs. For more of the same, send 
for Make-Overs From Leather, Fur and 


Felt, a new free publication of the D« 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 


The need for concentrated coopera- 
tive action to improve nutrition educa- 
tion in America is obvious. Methods of 
assuring such action have been slow in 
developing. Last summer, workshops 
were held in many sections of the coun 
try for the purpose of promoting nutri 
tion education throughout elementary 
schools. One such workshop was held 
at State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Michigan. 

This workshop was unique in several 
respects. First of all, it was planned for 
elementary teachers untrained in nutri 
tion. Second, it provided a demonstra 
tion laboratory school of the one-room 
ungraded type with children of wide age 
and grade span. Third, a moving pit 
ture was made of it for distribution to 
those interested in educational programs 
of this type. A brief description of this 
workshop is included in the article, 4 
Cooperative Task—Promoting Nutrition 
at the Elementary Level, by Willa 
Vaughn Tinsley on page 615. 

Miss Tinsley, a teacher-trainer on 
leave from Southwest Texas State Teach 
ers College, is at present working on het 
doctor’s degree in home economis edu 
cation at the University of Minnesota, 
specializing in nutrition education at 
the elementary level. She is also acting 
as consultant to the education division 
of General Mills, Inc. This company 
has been instrumental in initiating an 
outstanding program of nutrition edu 
cation and has supported the summer 
workshop in nutrition education in ele 
mentary schools. 

Ofer 

The School Lunch Section, pages 625 
626, gives many practical suggestions 
for a good breakfast campaign as de 
veloped in the Washington Public 
School system. The article, Breakfast at 
School, was written by Elsie F. David 
son, Jefferson Junior High School. 

School lunch menus for all school 
days in December may reach you too 
late for use the first week. Due to print- 
ing difficulties beyond our control, it is 
impossible to get PRacticAL Hom! 
Economics to you by the first of the 
month. For this reason, we shall sched 
ule February recipes and menus for th 
January issue. 
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HOW ROWENA THE COW 
GLAMORIZES MILK 


The picture above shows a high 
dramatic point in a new smash-hit 
play, ‘Rowena the Skating Cow.” 
This production has been staged 
several times by the first graders 
of Ed. S. Cook school in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The imaginative story of 
Rowena—a cow who learns to 
skate, goes on the stage, but finally 
returns toher milk-producing duties 
—is only one of the many news- 
worthy projects Georgia. schools 
are using to teach children better 
nutrition. For the past two years, 
a group of schools in and near 
Atlanta has pioneered in test proj- 
ects of many kinds, and has had 
an excellent opportunity to 
measure the results. 

The greatest fun, in work of 
this kind, is to see positive, sta- 
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tistical proof of progress. One group 
of more than 200 students in a 
Georgia school showed this change 
in milk-drinking habits: In Octo- 
ber, 1945 (before a special nutrition 
program), average daily consump- 
tion of milk per student was 1.30 
cups. After 6 months of nutrition 
emphasis, consumption, while still 
below recommended intake, was 
upped by 61%—to 2.10 cups daily. 

To help elementary schools set 
up a nutrition education program, 
General Mills is working directly 
with test schools and teacher train- 





Atlanta Constitution Photo—B. W. Callaway 


ing colleges. As an outgrowth of 
this work a practical working plan 
for school, home, and community 
has been developed. This is imple- 
mented by booklets, posters, guide- 
books, evaluation test forms and 
other needed materials. If you 
would like to know more about 
this plan and these materials, just 
mail the coupon below. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946-——-GENERAL MILLS, INC 


Mail this coupon for FREE BOOKLET describing materials available 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Dept. of Public Services, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send copy of your booklet PCE-!, “Aids to A Health and 
Nutrition Program For School and Community." 
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News Notes 
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I the Eleventh Annual Food Service 

Directors’ Conference held at the 

Sherman Hotel in Chicago, October 
10 to 12, the National School Cafeteria 
Association also held a convention. At 
the business meeting a consolidation of 
the two organizations was voted. The 
new organization is the School Food 
Service Association. The new president 
is Constance C. Hart, Director of School 
Lunchrooms for the Board of Education 
in Rochester, New York. President-Elect 
is Betsy W. Curtis, Supervisor of Lunch- 
rooms, Board of Education in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mabelle Ehlers, Head of the 
Institution Administration Department 
of Michigan State College in East Lans- 
ing, Michigan, will head the member- 
ship committee. 

Next year’s meeting will be in No- 
vember in Dallas, Texas, with Rosa 
Spearman as local chairman. In 1948 
the meeting will be held in November 
in Detroit. Winning Pendergast will be 
local chairman. 

The first meeting of the Conference 
was held on Thursday afternoon for Di 
rectors and Supervisors with Mary Far- 
nam, General Chairman of the Confer- 
ence of Food Service Directors, presid- 
ing. About 200 attended this meeting 
which was a discussion of questions and 
answers sent in during the summer. The 
time allotted proved all too short be 
cause of the many problems up for dis 
cussion. This type meeting will be a 
regular section of the program each year. 

A dinner meeting of the executive 
boards of the two organizations was 
held Thursday. The sixty-eight  ex- 
hibitors furnished entertainment and re 
freshments in the exhibit hall for all 
those attending the Conference. 

Friday morning was given over to 
trips to various types of food service in 
Chicago and suburbs. The business 
meeting for consolidation plans of the 
two organizations was held Friday after 
noon. At the banquet that evening Mrs. 
Katharine Alderman extended greetings 
from the American Home Economics 
\ssociation, Mary Rido for the Ameri 
can Dietetic Association and Howard 
Marquis for the Chicago Restaurant As- 
sociation. Mr. W. Leverone was toast- 
master. The guest speaker, Carl Dysen- 
rothe, told of the factors influencing the 
price of butter, milk and dairy products. 

\ bound report of the discussion and 
papers given at this year’s conference 
can be secured from Mr. John A. Selig, 
Lecture Reporting Service, 166 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, for 
$1.50 Reported by Mary FARNUM 
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The Consumer Spoke 


The first report on “Consume 
Speaks,” a nationwide project of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
reveals what qualities 11,000 women 
want in house dresses. A unanimous 
desire for colorfast, preshrunk fabrics 
and for standardization of sizes was ex- 
pressed in this coast-to-coast poll. Wom- 
en also asked for quality in fabric, 
thread, trimmings, belts and buttons, 
and for simple styles that were easy to 
wash and iron. 


Women Can Help 

Women working singly or together 
can do much to aid the Veterans’ hous- 
ing program. By helping their Mayor's 
Emergency Housing Committee they 
can keep their communities aware of 
local conditions and arouse public inter- 
est in the need for planned housing 
and for temporary living quarters until 
more permanent ones are available. 

The National Housing Agency does 
not underestimate the power of women 
and has prepared a suggested Pro- 
gram for Action for Women’s Groups 
Throughout the Country, accompanied 
by an information kit which explains 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram and gives news stories, radio 
scripts, talks and other such material. 

This kit can be secured from the 
Mayor’s Committee in your city—or di- 
rectly from the Information Service of 
the National Housing Agency, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 


Arkansas Activities 
A stands for Active. A also stands 
for Arkansas. In this case one might 
say that A equals A. Here are two notes 









PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 
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CHRISTMAS-SEALS 
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Dates to Remember 


December 1-6—National 4-H Club 25th 
Anniversary Congress, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago 

December 3—Birthday of Ellen H. Rich 
ards 

December 4-7—American Vocational As 
sociation Convention, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis 

December 25—Christmas Day 

January 1—New Year’s Day 





from the Extension Service Rewiew con 
cerning Arkansas Home Demonstration 
Club activities: 

* A Study of Rice Cookery in Jackson 
County, Arkansas, is planned by Home 
Demonstration agent Effie Rogers. Rice 
is one of the important crops in Jackson 
County; yet very few people like it or 
use it as food, according to members of 
twenty-eight home demonstration clubs 
in the county. The purpose of the study 
is to determine if methods used to teach 
farm women different ways of using rice 
in their family’s daily meals have been 
effective. 

* G.I. brides living in Jonesboro, Ark 
ansas, have organized a home demon 
stration club to be called the Trailei 
City Club. These young women aré 
wives of ex-servicemen attending Arkan- 
sas State College. Home Demonstration 
Agent Mary Britzman and Assistant 
\gent Sadie Gilmore helped with thi 
organization. 


Student Dietitian Training 

The Civil Service Commission has an 
nounced an examination for Student 
Dietitian training in War Department 
Veterans Administration and Public 
Health Service hospitals throughout the 
country. 

To qualify, applicants must have com 
pleted, or expect to complete within the 
next few months, at least thirty-six 
semester hours of appropriate collegé 
study and will be required to pass a 
written test. In addition, the Veteran's 
Administration specifies that applicants 

(Concluded on page 640) 
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& Celery Sandwich 
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Souce 
Srewed tomate 
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That’s e--and 


Home economists have shown such an enthusiastic 
response to these new Canco-tested lunchroom recipes 
that we have added 6 more to the list. 


All 26 are FREE to you for the asking! 


All 26 of these lunchroom recipes have been actually 
sold—and proved to be popular—in a college cafeteria. 


These Canco recipes will give you new ideas for 
entrees, vegetable dishes, salads, and desserts to be 
made with canned foods. 


Each one is on a 4” x 6” file card and the ingre- 
dients of each recipe are given in both weight and 
measure. Total yield, number of portions, and size 
of individual portion are also shown. 


On the back of each recipe card is its contribution to 
Federal School Lunch Patterns, Type A and Type B. 


Included with these 26 recipe cards are five ‘“‘In- 
formation Cards” giving an explanation of the 
Federal School Lunch Program . . . a buying guide 
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all are FREE to you. 


for canned foods . . . canned food facts . . . and help- 


ful information for planning school lunch menus. 
Use the coupon below and we'll get your set of 
recipe cards and information off to you by return 








mail! 

ot ie ee a ee Se ) 
| HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, Dept. PH 12-46 
| 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
| Please send me, free, a set of 26 lunchroom recipes | 
| If you have received 20 previously l 

prepared recipes, check his line: 
| Please send me, free, the 6 new lunchroom recipes | 
| Vee AGIs s)s esa cices disuse | 
Your Institution l 
| Street Address........... | 
| ee yee State 
as nee ar eh a ea a el 
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Books in Review 
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America’s Fabrics 
By Zelma Bendure and 
Gladys Pfeiffer 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Price $10.00 Pp. 688 1946 


It is not often that reviewers of tech- 
nical books go in for rave notices, but 
we must over America’s Fabrics. ‘This 
elaborate and carefully prepared book 
is a treasure for anyone concerned with 
the study and appreciation of textiles 
for not only is it a tribute to our mod- 
ern American fabrics but a living record 
of the industry that is as old as man’s 
need for clothes. 

Although the book does not. stress 
technical data essential to fabric tech- 
nicians it is yet a comprehensive study 
of all fibers and all processes used in 
textile manufacture. The source and 
history of every fiber is graphically told 
and processes explained in detail by 
which each fiber is made into yarns. 
woven, knitted, twisted or felted into 
materials and then finished, dyed or 
printed for the final product. The au 
thors’ vast enthusiasm for their subject 
is transposed into their writing so that 
the book is not only technically exact 
but fascinating reading. 

Since chemistry is synonymous with 
today’s synthetic fabrics one chapter is 
devoted to a brief but therough ex- 
planation of chemical terms and prop- 
erties referred to in the book. This 
chapter does much to give meaning to 
subsequent chapters on pretreatments of 
fabrics, dyeing, printing and _ finishing 
as well as to give background for under 
standing the processes by which rayons 
and other synthetic fibers are created. 

Almost a thousand fabrics were photo 
graphed for the book. 
dred of these are in color and the accu 


\bout one hun 


racy of this color reproduction gives the 
reader every characteristic of the fabric 
but the actual handle. In addition, the 
book contains about five hundred photo- 
graphs showing the principal steps in 
yarn and fabric manufacture. The re 
sult of this profuseness of illustration is 
io make the reader feel a very real ac- 
quaintance with modern textile mills. 





Photographs of swatches of fabrics 
along with the distinguishing character- 
istics of each make up an excellent 
fifty-page glossary. Still another chap- 
ter similarly describes fabrics for the 
home. 

The final chapter in the book is on 
testing and standards and is a resume 
of the progress being made by manu- 
facturers, stores and national organiza- 
tions in advancing fabric knowledge. 
Each chapter has a summary which 
could be used for textile study outlines, 
and there is also an excellent index. 

America’s Fabrics represents an am- 
bitious sister effort. Zelma Bendure is 





A typical illustration from America’s 
Fabrics and the authors, Zelma_ Ben- 
dure, above, and Gladys Pfeiffer, below 


well known for her extensive work as 
Director of the Department of Mer- 
chandising Education for Good House- 
keeping magazine and as Director of the 
Retail Selling Division of Fairchild Pub 
lications. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California and holds a Master's 
degree from Simmons College. Gladys 
Pfeiffer balances the professional experi 
ence of her sister with the practical ap- 
proach of the consumer. She is the 
mother of five children, and a few years 
ago her family was given national atten- 
tion when it was chosen as an ad 
mirable example of “How America 
Lives” by the Ladies Home Journal. 
—RUTHANNA RUSSEI 


The 1946 Practical Home Economics Index 
is on pages 645-647 of this issue. 
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Into the Freezer—and Out 


By Donald K. Tressler, 

Clifford F. Evers and Lucy Long 
Avi Publishing Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 223 1946 


This 223-page book was written for 
those interested in freezing foods in a 
home freezing cabinet or in a rented 
locker. It also contains much valuable 
information for the user of commercial 
ly frozen foods. 

The eleven chapters cover almost 
every phase of home freezing including 
history, detailed directions for freezing, 
nutritive value, and use of frozen foods. 
The selection of a freezer cabinet, serv- 
ices given by a locker plant, planning 
and managing freezer space, and the 
economics of freezing are also discussed. 
One chapter is concerned with frozen 
cooked foods. ‘The book is simply and 
clearly written. It is well illustrated. 
It has been prepared by outstanding 
authorities in both commercial and 
home freezing. 

It fills a long-felt gap between the 
various State Experiment Station bulle- 
tins on freezing and the Tressler and 
Evers more technical and more com- 
prehensive book, Freezing Preservation 
of Foods, designed for the trade. It 
should be in the hands of every teacher 
of home freezing. 

—Reviewed by FairH FENTON 


Professor of Foods and Nutrition 
Cornell University 


The California Cook Book 


By Genevieve Callahan 
M. Barrows and Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 381 1946 


California’s way of life has added the 
sub-title, “for indoor and outdoor eat- 
ing,” to this book of recipes selected 
“for downright eating pleasure.” 

It’s an informal cook book—flavored 
with the author’s seasoned experience 
and spiced with decorative sketches by 
Philip Little. Here are the recipes Cali 
fornians love and visitors from other 
states want to take back home with 
them. Although the foods are typically 
California, many are borrowed from the 
various races and nationalities living in 
that cosmopolitan state. 

Each chapter is preceded by _ basi 
rules or by-laws. A final chapter gives 
hints for planning and serving meals 

(Concluded on page 642) 
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= eachers and Students of Home Economics 


"Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined" is a maxim that can more 
aptly be applied to a child's nutrition than to his training. Diet, as we know, as 
well as fate, determines what a baby will be physically as an adult. Of course 
nature, to build strong, straight bones, good muscle, sound teeth and glowing health 
into infant bodies, must have the right foods in the right proportions. Because the 
feeding of children is a most important aspect of homemaking, it vitally concerns 
home economists and gives added interest to this 


LECTURE-LESSON ON INFANT NUTRITION 











Infant feeding, until 15 to 20 years ago, consisted mainly of letting nature take 
its course. Milk was the sole item of diet well beyond the first year. Hearsay, 
grandmothers' advice, fads and fears guided selection of solid foods. Doctors 
worked with medicines, not diets. Infant nutrition, as you know, is a science 
developed only in recent years. Rapidly it has replaced supposition with facts; 
dispelled notions with clinical proof; placed the feeding of babies on a planned, 
certain basis. Today, babies' diets are miniature adult diets, specially prepared 
for their infant needs. 


NOW WE KNOW THESE FACTS. . 


neers igestive juices (enzymes) are present in the infant's 
digestive system at birth. In actual tests, infants have taken 
strained solids without trouble in their first weeks of life. Lack 
of iron in the milk diet, which can cause anemia, can be avoided with 
a varied diet. Best nutrition in babies as in adults is achieved 
with a variety of foods. 


STRAINED SOLIDS. 


— ee is the pediatrician's name for fruits, vegetables and meats pre— 
pared for infant feeding, in the home or commercially, by forcing 
through a sieve. Straining removes coarse fibers, reduces these 
foods to a form which infants can swallow without chewing, and makes 
the food more readily digestible. This method of preparation makes 
it possible to give infants a balanced diet during their first year, 
the period of fastest growth. 


50 YEARS OF INFANT FEEDING PROGRESS 
Scraped 


DIET AT 7 MONTHS Milk cange Sobtives Cereal Vegetables Fruits Eggs 
Juice Oil Meats 





a 


Milk exclusively until 9th month, then grain 
1894 gruels started. 10 months: beef juice; 11th or 
12th month: orange juice. 


Milk exclusively until 6th month. 7th or 8th 
19] 5 month: fruit juices; 9th or 10th month: beef juice, 
mutton or chicken broth, toast, crackers. 


(1 |Co 





19 Che 


Vegetables still withheld until 6th or 7th month. { 
1929 By 9 months diet included toast, zwieback, 
scraped beef. 


— oat 
C 
mitt 


Strained solids started as early as 3 months, 
TODAY or earlier. Babies get the most varied diet in 


mae 
ss a 
a (\ |xS (io (| CCS 


Diets shown are from Holt, “Care and Feeding of Children,” 1894, 1915, 1929, 1943 
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COMMERCIALLY PREPARED BABY FOODS, 


- sOld in most food stores, are growing tre— 





mendously in popularity. From 1935 to 1945 purchases rocketed 
3,350%. In 1945 more than an estimated 1,278,900,000 cans were 
packed. Mothers are enthusiastic about ready-to-use infant foods 
because they (1) save time, (2) are scientifically prepared to retain 
maximum food values, (3) offer a consistent variety, (4) are smoother 
than home-strained foods and can be bottle fed if desired. 

COOKING FOR BABIES requires immaculate cleanliness and special care. 
Raw food, after initial preparation, is forced through stainless 
steel sieves (.02 in. openings) which strain out tough fibers and 
produce a smooth puree. This puree, after a touch of salt, sugar or 
other flavorings has been added and the moisture and consistency ad— 
justed, is packed into cans, sealed and processed to be thoroughly 
cooked. Swift strives, as do most canners, to preserve vitamin con— 
tent. No liquids are discarded. 


WHAT’S ON BABY’S MENU? 








LEG OF LAMB 


TRIMMINGS 67% 





LAMB USED, 
LEAN, 33% 


CEREALS. Usually the infant's first solid. Obtainable either dry or 
moist. Supplies carbohydrates, calcium, phosphorus, iron, B vitamins 
and protein. Whole grain supplies somewhat more essential nutrients 
than the refined. Most infant cereals are fortified with extra 
vitamins and minerals. 

STRAINED VEGETABLES. Green and yellow: spinach, asparagus, green 
beans, peas, Squash, carrots, beets, others in combinations of 2, 3 
or more. Valuable primarily for Vitamins A, Bi, C and riboflavin, 
and as sources of iron, copper, iodine and other substances. 

STRAINED FRUITS. Popular kinds: prunes, apricots, peaches, pears, 
applesauce, Singly or in combinations. Are fed primarily for min- 
erals and vitamins, as a source of energy, and to round out baby's 
eating enjoyment. 

STRAINED MEATS. Until recently the only prepared meats for babtes 
have been mixtures of meat, cereal and vegetables. Now, however, 
all-meat products for babies have been perfected by Swift & Company 
after thorough research and test feeding. With Swift's "Meats for 
Babies," the infant diet truly includes all the basic 7 food groups. 
Although, as stated by a noted pediatrician, "meat appropriately pre— 
pared can be fed at any age," mothers have fed it in pure form but 
little because of the tedious task of preparing and scraping. Pre— 
pared meats end this problem. Six varieties are offered: Beef, 
Heart, Lamb, Pork, Veal, Liver, all selected fresh meats carefully 
trimmed of fat, connective tissues and gristle. Meats, as we know, 
are valuable in infant nutrition for (1) their high quality complete 
protein, (2) their rich content of riboflavin, niacin, other B vita— 
mins, iron and phosphorus. Pork, of course, is the richest source of 
thiamin (Bi). 

OTHER STRAINED FOODS. Soups: usually meat broths and mixtures of 
broth, vegetables and cereal. Desserts: custards, puddings. 

CHOPPED FOODS are of coarser texture, prepared for the older baby who 
can chew. (Swift's "Meats for Juniors" are diced into small bite-size 
cubes.) They might be called "intermediate foods" in the baby's 
progress toward a full adult diet. 





SUGGESTED READING SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS 














eInfant Care. Children's Bureau 1. Why is good nutrition especially impor— 
Pub. 8 — 1945, U.S. Dept. of Labor tant in infancy? Discuss. 
*antant Buirition. Marriott and 2. Show on nutrition chart of basic-—7 food 


Jeans — 1941 
*The Story of Specially Prepared 


groups how babies now are given a bal-— 





Meats for Babies and Juniors-— 


anced diet. 





Swift & Company 3. Why should students of Home Economics be 





Swift & Company 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


interested in infant nutrition? 


4. Have class members check on their own 
diets as infants. 


- ++ prepared through 5. How would you prepare at home meats for 
the collaboration of Swift & Company Research feeding to babies? Vegetables? Fruits? 
Laboratories and Home Economics Kitchens. 6. Plan one day's feeding schedule for nor-— 

NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS! mal 7—months old baby. Show food values. 
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How to Get Alons with Others 


By James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Institute for Human Relations 


EN and women who get along well with others are just as careful about checking up on their 
human relations as on their health. For the know-how of getting along with others is 
based on self-analysis. That is why all of us are rewarded by looking within from time to time 
to see how we are growing in those attitudes and habits that make life really worthwhile. 
In this check-list of human relations you put a circle around the number in the column that 
most closely answers each question. The ? column is reserved for “‘sometimes” and when you 
can’t be sure. Then add up the encircled numbers and compare your total with the average. 


Yes No ? 


1. Am I known for helping to spread happiness where I live and work? ..... 25 0 10 
2. Is there someone I wish hard luck because he has treated me unfairly? ... . . 0 25 5 
3. Do I give something out of my earnings to charity? ................... 25 0 10 
4. Have I developed the habit of speaking softly in reply to a harsh remark or 
NE tea a ae ee a a gan Be SAS be a EW RO ae ee 25 0 10 
3. Do I secretly enjoy listening about others’ misfortune? ................. 0 25 5 
6. Have I learned to substitute action for worry? ... 2... .0.0.0.000000000 000 ee 25 0 10 
7. Do I want those who have made a serious mistake to have another chanee? 25 0 10 
8. When good fortune comes my way, do I share it? ...................., 25 0 10 
9. Do people feel better for associating with me? ..........0.0.00000000 000006. 25 0 10 
10. Have I learned to accept disappointment without bitterness? ............. 25 0 10 
Ll. Do I seek out those who inspire me to do better? ............0.0.0..0..... 25 0 25 
12. Are my ambitions based on the wish to give more than I receive? ........ 25 0 10 
13. Have I earned the reputation of one who always keeps a promise? ... .. 25 0 10 
14. Do I keep my head when others about me get excited? ................. 25 0 10 
15. Am I now working on a plan of self-improvement? .................... 25 0 10 
16. Do I make a daily practice of yearning for deeper understanding? .... . 25 0 10 
17. Is my personality more pleasant today than a year ago? ............... 25 0 10 
18. Do I make a practice of saying kind words to my associates? ............. 25 0 10 
19. Am I taking good care of my body, mind and spirit? .................... 25 0 10 
20. Do I look oftener to the future with hope than to the past with regret? .... 25 0 10 


If your total score is 200 or above, your human relations are in all probability above the ordinary. 
That is, your attitudes are mainly on the positive side of the ledger. A perfect score is within 
the reach of every one of us, once we consciously try to improve our human relations on a day 
by day basis. There is no better time to start than right now. 
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Nylon plastic sheeting forms back and seat of this chair. 
The hand-painted screen and lamp base are made from Lucite 


a finished product has been likened to the baking of 

a cake, as each is a chemical process. If one substi- 
tutes certain chemical powders for flour and sugar, ap- 
plies more heat and adds pressure you have the funda- 
mental process through which most modern plastics 
articles are formed. 

The origin of the laboratory technician’s materials is 
in the mine, the oil well, the quarry, the sea and the air. 
Some of the ingredients are familiar; others are strange 
and new. Carbolic acid is an example of a familiar in- 
gredient used in making certain resins. Salt is vital to 
another type of resin. Ethylene is an example of a less 
familiar ingredient obtained from “cracking” petroleum. 
Literally thousands of old and new chemicals are used 
in modern laboratories for the production of resins—the 
basis of all plastics. Combining certain resins, the plastics 
materials manufacturer produces the “raw” plastics com- 
modity used by the plastics processor in his factory where 


Te formulation of plastics from basic elements into 
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B PLASTICS 


in the Home 


By Wesley S. Thurston 


Director of Public Relations 
The Society of the Plastics Industry, Ine. 
New York City 


he makes your shower curtain, fountain pen, nylon stock- 
ings and thousands of other sturdy, colorful articles of 
daily home and industrial use. 

Returning to the theme of the kitchen, there are two 
types of plastics. Thermosetting materials—like a hard- 
boiled egg—will not melt or dissolve. Further heat will 
not soften them. Such is the telephone instrument in 
your home which will char but not melt. The other 
type, thermoplastic materials, will soften under more 
heat and—like hardened cake frosting—may be melted 
and recast. Thus certain plastics articles made from 
thermoplastic materials must: be handled. properly: under 
conditions which bring added heat to them.- 

That is why The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
has set up an informative labeling program to enable 
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the user of plastics articles in the home, office and tac- 
tory to make the most intelligent use of them. This pro- 
gram urges processors of plastics to label them as to type, 
material and handling. Some labels would caution 
against flame, high heat or abrasives, yet specify that the 
articles may be ironed and dry-cleaned. Some plastics 
are non-shatterable, resist alcohol and boiling water. 
Some are launderable. Some are just plain tough and 
you can do almost anything with them. Some industrial 
plastics are as strong as steel, yet will not rust. 

For general usage, there is no reason why the average 
householder, office worker or industrialist should expose 
any plastic article to high heat or flame. Common sense 
forbids such abuse of other items in daily use. If you use 
plastic dishes there is no need to boil them in water, 
and the use of harsh abrasives is no more necessary on 
ordinary plastics articles than on glass or finished wood. 

Plastics have been abused and misused by everyone 
from housewives to manufacturers, partly because they 
were new, had a scientific origin and, therefore, a mys- 
terious background. Hasty writers and lecturers have 
capitalized on public ignorance of plastics, just as they 
have abused vitamins in food copy and many other scien- 
tific subjects, since few readers have master’s degrees in 
the technical sciences. Over-eager processors have high- 
pressured plastics in the same vein. Against these abuses 
the Society has struggled for ten years aided by con- 
scientious writers, editors, instructors, retail sellers and 
industrialists. (Continued on next page) 


Rainwear, shower curtains and many decorative fabrics are 
made from Vinylite plastic film which is one of the vinyl 
resins. The toys shown below, are moulded of Neoprene, a 
rubber-like plastic. This synthetic rubber has high ten- 
sile strength, elasticity, resiliency; is extremely durable 
and is used for shoe soles and in various household items 
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The window shade, 
above, is of trans- 
lucent plastic mesh 
Vimlite. Each mesh 
square acts as a con- 
cave lens which dif- 
fuses the light. Many 
items such as those 
displayed at right, 
are moulded of 
Lumarith, a_ cellu- 
lose acetate that has 
an unlimited color 


range and is tough 





Photographs Courtesy of Celanese Plastics Corporation 











Plastics are not glamorous projects of a magician wav- 
ing wands over test-tubes. Nor are they made by shear- 
ing up a crop of soy beans and adding milkweed juice 
and red ink. Plastics are the result of seventy-eight years 
of industrial research. They are as practical as paint, 
which also comes in many colors and makes this a better 
world. 

During the war the nation was informed that its house- 
holds, offices, shops, motorcars, public buildings, fac- 
tories, aircraft, boats and even streets were going to be 
adorned, improved and made lighter through the more 
extensive use of plastics. Some of the advertising, both 
paid and free, went quite haywire in exploiting plastics 
as the fair-haired child of an effortless, glamorous post- 
war world. The all-plastics house was hinted at enough 
to frighten the plastics industry’s patient leaders; the 
plastic motorcar went whizzing through magazines and 
people were led to think these improvements were al- 
ready on the drawingboard for immediate postwar de- 
livery. Quite the contrary was true. Plastics were not 
only called to war and vastly expanded—especially when 
Japan cut off our rubber—but the materials available for 
civilian consumption were very limited, ‘The military 
services took more than cighty-five per cent of the plastics 
production, 

Every intelligent reader knows the all-plastics house 
and motorcar for immediate postwar use were livid 
fantasies but it is obvious that the future scope of plas- 
tics is as limitless as the imaginative ingenuity of Ameri- 
can science and industrial research. Products and uses 
already being marketed which resulted from wartime 


Common Household Plasties: 


Thermosetting Plastics (Chart Below) 
Thermosetting plastics are hardened into” permanent 
shape by application of heat and pressure. Once shaped 
they cannot be softened and reshaped and so retain shape 
in use. They are hard and rigid and consequently break- 
able. The first thermosetting plastic developed was Bake- 
lite, in 1909. ‘Thermosetting plastics may be divided into 
two general groups—phenolics and amino plastics. ‘The 
phenolics have the widest use in the moulding industry 


work, entirely or partially, have such startling potentiali- 


ties that any layman recognizes plastics as a major in 
dustry. 

Plastics home furnishings and construction already 
available include chair and wall coverings which can be 
wiped free of stains and other discolorations, table-tops 
no cigarette can burn or alcohol stain, large fireproot 
plastic upholstered pieces light enough to be lifted by 
one person and done in stimulating designs and pastels 
and fireproof non-wrinkling curtains. The corrugated, 
laminated floors of warplanes are going into wall parti- 
tions and paneling; plastic tiles are being used widely 
in both floor and wall surfacing. Plastics tubing and 
piping are being used in home construction, and plastics 
foam for insulation, ‘There is intensive experimentation 
going on in the use of molded plywood-plastic closets, 
utility units, plastic stairs and other house sections. There 
is a new plastic bathroom, molded in pastels. Many 
homes are already equipped with plastic trim and hard 
ware—more so than the housewife realizes. 

A novel bedroom arrangement which attracted great 
attention at the National Plastics Exposition in Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, last spring was a plexi- 
glas enclosure for the sleeping corner of a room. In the 
exhibit the plastic glass enclosed the studio couch and 
bookcase for better heating or for a separate air-condi- 
tioning system. 

Most of the home units and other large plastics instal- 
lations are what we call “contoured shapes,” as is the 
portable canoe weighing sixty-five pounds. In housing, 

(Concluded on page 648) 


Their Properties and Uses 


of all plastic materials. Basically the phenolics are made 
of phenol or carbolic acid and formaldehyde. ‘They are 
not only used in molded articles but in adhesives, paints, 
abrasives, castings and laminations. The amino plastics 
include both urea-formaldehyde and melamine-formalde- 
hyde resins and are next to the phenolics as compound 
moulding compounds. In addition they are used fon 
laminating resins, adhesives and cold-setting cements. 


(See Chart on Thermoplastic Materials on page 638) 











Trade 
Name Type Properties Some Typical Uses 
sakelite Phenolic Opaque, bright colors, light weight, average | Moulded kitchenware, tableware, toys, but- 
Beetle Amino mechanical strength, hard and rigid tons, buckles, cases, desk articles 
askon Amino Resists solvents. Some are sensitive to water 
and heat 
Catalin Phenolic Hairbrush sets, costume jewelry 
, | ce : 
Prystal Phenolic | Umbrella handles, handbag frames and 
| pulls, costume jewelry 
Resinox Phenolic Radio cabinets, telephones, clocks, knobs 
toys 
Textolite Laminated Phenolic — Resists acid and solvents, has good resistance Kitchen table tops and card tabletops, 
or Amino Plastic to temperature changes architectural trim 
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A Cooperative Task 


Promoting Nutrition at the Elementary Level 


T is a cooperative task to raise the 

nutrition level of our growing boys 

and girls, building toward a happier 
and stronger nation. It is a task not 
done by any one group alone, but 
shared by home, school, community, gov- 
ernment and service agencies and, in 
many instances, assisted by industry. 

The elementary teacher is in a posi- 
tion of strategic importance in influenc- 
ing improvement in the eating habits 
of children, She has the opportunity of 
reaching children when they are grow- 
ing rapidly and before their habits have 
become too firmly established. Too, she 
has under her guidance a larger per- 
centage of the school population than 
is found in any other of our organized 
social groups. And yet the majority of 
elementary teachers, lacking training in 
nutrition, are unprepared to assume this 
challenging responsibility. 

While many home economics teachers 
are aware of the critical need for nutri- 
tion emphasis in the elementary grades, 
at least two problems are likely to de- 
lay action. The first is how to be effec- 
tive in giving assistance; the second, 
where to find the time for another re- 
sponsibility. Fortunately, there is a plan 
whereby both problems may be over- 
come at the same time and with the 
added advantage of resulting in more 
effective nutrition education in the up- 
per grades as well. This latter advan- 
tage comes from cooperative partici- 
pation on the part of high school stu- 
dents in sharing some of the responsi- 
bility for improving school and com- 
munity nutrition. 

According to the findings from a re- 
cent survey,! high school students were 
the poorest informed of any groups 
tested on nutrition information. Other 
studies indicate that the diet records of 
high school girls show poor eating 
habits? and that girls with home eco- 
nomics training do not differ significant- 
ly in their eating habits from girls who 
do not get such training.* Therefore, it 
would seem in order to experiment with 


1H. F. Kilander, ‘“‘What the Public Knows About 
Nutrition,’’ Research Quarterly, May, 1944. 

2Jane M. Leischenring, Eva G. Donelson, Hortense H. 
Deinard, Martha S. Pittman, Majel Cooprider, Vir- 
ginia Haggart, “‘Diet Records of 524 High School 
Girls,"" Journal of Home Economics, vol. 35, pp. 
583-6 

3Clara M. Brown, *‘How Effective Are Home Eco- 
nomics Programs in Minnesota Schools?" Progress 
Report of an Investigation Sponsored and Financed 
by State Department of Education and University 
of Minnesota, October, 1945, 
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Much of the responsibility for strengthening and improving the health habits of 
children falls on the elementary teacher. Health education calls for positive and 
constructive ways of making nutrition education effective. Sharing in the school 
lunch program, even just setting the table and making special-occasion place cards 
as shown below adds interest and meaning to an everyday classroom activity 
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a different method of influencing the By Willa Vaughn Tinsley 
eating habits of high school girls. TEER na 

Although eating habits are personal —— 
and individual in nature, they are also 
traditional and social in effect, and any 
change in them is likely to involve 
more than the individual. Hence, chan- 
neling nutrition activities through high 
school students to younger brothers and 
sisters, either real or “borrowed,” and 
on into the home is attacking the prob- 
lem at its base: the family and the com- 


example, is not only engaging in nutri 
tion education for the child, and for 
herself perhaps, but she is also learning 
how to get along with and influence a 
young child, how various factors in the 
home life of the child bear consideration, 
and how to make personal judgments 


; and adjustments which broaden her un 
munity. 


Courses and units in the areas of per- 
sonal and family life and child care 
and development are not new to the 
secondary school home economics teach- 
er. However, teaching nutrition by 
means of such areas merits considera- 
tion. This is one way in which the 
teacher can influence the nutrition of 
the whole school and community. The 
high school girl who is successful (or 
even unsuccessful!) in teaching a young- 
ster to enjoy and eat a new food, for 


derstanding of home and family life. 
For example, older students who act 
as table hosts and hostesses to children 
in the school lunchroom, encouraging 
correct table manners and healthful eat- 
ing habits, are learning from experience 
how strong the forces of imitation and 
suggestion are in the training of chil 
dren. 

One very logical approach to nutri 


tion emphasis at any level is to analyze 


(Continued on page 633) 
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HE utilization of community facili- 

ties as an adjunct to classroom in- 

struction has developed unusual in- 
terest among pupils taking the child 
care course at Battin High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. Observing and par- 
ticipating in the normal operation of 
established children’s community facili- 
ties, such as day nurseries, kindergartens 
and orphanages, have made the course 
popular as well as highly instructive. 

The program was developed in re- 
sponse to questionnaires answered by 
pupils and after pupil-teacher planning 
of subject matter for the course. Prepa- 
ration for parenthood and for kinder- 
garten instruction were two principal 
aims of the pupils which determined 
their selection of this course. 

In the beginning of the course, the 
teacher and pupils discussed the ac- 
cepted rights of children in a demo- 
cratic form of society: to be well born; 
to have proper shelter, care and love; 
to have access to educational oppor- 
tunity in keeping with individual abil- 
ity and desire; and to have the privilege 
of investigating and choosing a vocation 
of interest to the individual. 
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Classroom organization and schedules 
were completely arranged by the pupils. 
Data and information on child care 
were collected by them through research 
of current literature and text books. 
This material provided an_ excellent 
background for practical care of chil- 
dren from infancy through kindergarten 
age. 

Supplementing this background mate- 
rial, the community supplied guest 
speakers: A member of the nursing pro- 
fession, an intelligent young mother, a 
representative of the Family Welfare 
Association, and a Judge of the Juvenile 
Court. Each specialist in his field stressed 
the effect of correct care and training 
in making the child a useful member of 
society. 

A local community child care center, 
the Egenolf Day Nursery, was finding 
it impossible to care for an increasingly 
long waiting list of children. It was 
inadequately staffed and lacked sufficient 
funds to meet increased demands. 

The supervisor in charge of the Nurs- 
ery believed that a volunteer program 
developed with the child care class 
would provide a beneficial community 
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\ Practical Child Care Course 


service in aiding the nursery to care for 
additional children. The child care class 
was enthusiastic in planning such a pro- 
gram. 

As soon as plans were worked out the 
class divided into groups of four, each 
group doing four weeks of voluntary 
service—two weeks of work indoors dur- 
ing regular class and club _ periods 
amounting to one hour and a half a day 
and two weeks of work outdoors after 
school for two hours a day. Thus, the 
girls were present during the busiest 
parts of the nursery day, namely, around 
noon and during outdoor periods in the 
afternoon. 

The girls performed a variety of 
tasks. They worked with the children 
in the play room, directed their rest 
and recreational periods and supervised 
them in washing at the small sinks in 
the washroom. They also supervised the 
children at meals and assisted them in 
removing and donning their wraps. If 
girls showed special talents for certain 
activities, such as reading or telling 
stories or composing original games, 
these abilities were utilized by the Nurs- 
ery. (Concluded on page 631) 
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Opportunities for the Home Economist= 


Why Not Teach Homemaking? 


T’S fun to teach homemaking. Home- 

making has always been intriguing, 

and I have learned to love to teach. 
As long as I can remember I have en- 
joyed cooking and sewing. To clean 
house and care for the neighbor's chil- 
dren was a stimulating pastime. Now 
to have the teaching of homemaking as 
a career is like mixing work with play. 
It is indeed satisfying to help others do 
the things which I like to do myself. 

“Oh, I just love home economics, too,” 
the girls in my class may say, “but do 
I want to teach it?” 

There was a time when I, too, thought 
I could never be happy teaching home- 
making or anything else. Wasn’t teach- 
ing monotonous and underpaid? Weren't 
teachers sort of odd people, set aside in 
the community? Did they ever have any 
fun, I wondered. 

Now I know. Teaching is no more 
monotonous than the aggregate of per- 
sonalities that I meet each day. And 
nothing is more fascinating than people. 
Each day I talk, learn, laugh and sym- 
pathize with the most variable of all 
age groups—the American adolescent. I 
may become tired. I may become dis- 
couraged by my own shortcomings, but 
I’m never, never bored. 
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“But even though classroom associa- 
tions are never tedious,” a student might 
ask, “‘won’t the subject matter become 
monotonous?”’ 

“Not in homemaking,” I would reply. 
For here the subject matter is all inclu- 
sive. Homemaking is not merely cook- 
ing and sewing as some people may still 
think; but child care, time and money 
management, interior decoration, and 
that field of unlimited possibilities— 
human relationships. In fact, homemak- 
ing includes all of the natural interests 
that are pondered by the adolescents 
who look forward to having homes of 
their own some day. 

The homemaking teacher has every 
opportunity to understand and know 
her students well. There is an informal- 
ity in the classroom incomparable to 
any other. When discussing personality 
development or good grooming, or while 
visiting the homes to observe the girls’ 
home projects, the teacher receives an 
insight, an appreciation, an understand- 


(Concluded on next page) 


By Gertrude Hippe 


Tueson Senior High School 


Tucson, Arizona 





The homemaking teacher can well be proud of her profession and her occupation. 
She will live long through her pupils and the homes they found on her teachings 
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The Arizona Recruitment 
Program 


UE to the shortage of home- 
making teachers in Arizona, a 
committee was formed to work out 
a plan to encourage girls to elect 
homemaking education as a career. 
A letter has been sent to all high 
school homemaking teachers in the 
state with these suggestions: 

1. Show enthusiasm for your job. 
2. Counsel and encourage girls who 
show interest in homemaking. 

3. Interpret all phases of home 
economics to parents and other 

people in the community. 

4. Send a list of the names of girls 
interested in home economics to 
the heads of the college home 
economics departments in Ari- 
zona. 

5. Prepare articles for publication 


Y 
by 


in professional magazines. 

Copies of the bulletins, Home 
Economics Teaching As a Career 
and Your Career in Home Eco- 
nomics, will be sent to all high 
school homemaking teachers in the 
state. The committee will find sug- 
gestions for using these bulletins. 

The list of names of girls sent 
from the high schools will be com- 
piled and sent to the colleges of 
their choice. 

Each member af the state com- 
mittee will write a magazine ar- 
ticle to encourage girls to select 
teaching homemaking as a career. 

Mrs. Eva W. Scully, State Super- 
visor of Homemaking Education, is 
adviser for the following commit- 
tee: Mrs. Edna Haas, Phoenix 
Union High School, representing 
Arizona Home Economics Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Gwendolyn Beaver, North 
Phoenix High School, representing 
Arizona Education Association ; Miss 
Gertrude Hippe, Chairman, Tucson 
Senior High School, representing 
Arizona Vocational Association. 

Miss Norma Sayre, State Presi- 
dent of Arizona Home Economics 
Association and Mr. C. A. Carson, 
State President of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association, have cooperated 


with this committee. 
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ing of not only the student’s problems 
but those of her family as well. Thus, 
teaching is not confined to a textbook. 
Instead the teacher must personalize 
each subject to fit the immediate needs 
of her class. When a girl comes to a 
teacher with a problem, the solution of 
that problem becomes a mutual experi- 
ence. Therein lies the heart of teach- 
ing—the reason why it can be so very 
satisfying. 

Do teachers become static? The new 
developments in science and the ever- 
changing trends in home living inspire 
just the reverse. The improvement of 
health through the study of nutrition, 
the development of modern ideas in 
home decoration and housing and the 
new trends in care of children have all 
widened the scope of homemaking edu- 
cation. 

Why, then, are not more girls choos- 
ing home economics as a career? Could 
it be that we, the instructors, are at 
fault?’ Have we helped the school ad- 
ministrators understand that homemak- 
ing is a science, and that it is important 
for everyone? Do the registrars realize 
that it is not a course only for the girls 
will enter service?) We 
would do well to advertise our courses 


who domestic 
for what they are that we might attract 
all girls (and boys) by the benefits they 
would receive. 

To improve the appearance of the 


home economics department is another 
way to attract the more competent, alert 
girl. Of course this requires the co- 
operation of the administrator, the 
school board and the community. It is, 





however, the teacher’s responsibility to 
explain the need for remodeling or re- 
building. The department is more home- 
like and convenient with unit kitchens. 
Colorful as well as comfortable furnish- 
ings and equipment of regular size will 
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set a desirable standard for the tutue 
homemaker. 

We, as teachers, must uphold the 
teaching profession. Why belittle so 
honorable and satisfying a job? The 
nurse is glad to be a nurse, the secre- 
tary makes no excuses for pounding a 
typewriter. A bit of pride displayed to 
our students might do wonders for the 
teaching profession four years hence. 

The subject of teachers’ salaries has 
been a critical problem for many years. 
Because of this many a promising lead- 
er in the field of homemaking educa- 
tion has been steered away from the 
teaching profession when choosing her 
college major. However, with national 
interest being aroused by magazines, 
newspaper columnists and radio com- 
mentators discussing the teacher short- 
age crisis, girls who now choose teach- 
ing as a career should be able to antici- 
pate a more equitable wage scale. 

All of us who have taught home- 
making know the deep satisfaction the 
teacher has when former students return 
to tell of their own homes, their chil- 
dren, their teaching or other work ex- 
perience. What could be more gratify- 
ing than the assurance that people have 
profited by our efforts and that our work 
has borne rich fruit. 

So, to girls who are choosing a career, 
let us suggest the teaching of home- 
making—a satisfying job. 
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What Makes an Apron Useful? 


PRONS for sale 
full ones and tiny ones 


new ones, gay ones, 
are always a 
favorite item for club or church bazaars 
or benefits. Here’s a ten point test for 
a kitchen apron suggested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture clothing special- 
ists to help produce the best “buys.” 
1. Will shoulder straps stay put? An- 
chor straps firmly in back, well 
Let them join 
into a single strap after passing over 
the shoulders 


above the waistline. 


. or choose a pat- 
tern that holds them secure with a 
waistpiece in back. 


2. Is the apron free from safety haz- 
ards? Choose plain, flat trim. No 
dangling bows where they will catch 
on. articles the kitchen. No 
fluffy front ruffles to catch fire bend- 
ing over the stove. 


about 


3. Is it easy to get into? Use no more 
fastenings than needed to prevent 
gapping. For instance, make a pina- 
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fore with one button at the back of 
the neck and a tie at the waist, in- 
stead of the usual hard-to-fasten row 
of back buttons. 
4. Is the skirt moderately wide but not 
full? Allow width at the bottom for 
climbing and stooping, but avoid so 
much fullness that skirts may get in 
the way or get stepped on. 
Are pockets ample and conveniently 
placed? As a rule, pockets should be 
large enough for the closed hand. 
Place them on full parts of the gar- 
ment, but not on curves of the body. 
For side pockets, straight and slant- 


LS | 


ing tops are equally handy. For 
pockets close to the front, slant 


openings toward the back. 

If the belt ties in back, is it narrow 
with a flat bow? Ties make it pos- 
sible to adjust the waistline. But 
a wide, fluffy bow may catch on 
things in the kitchen. 


7. Will the apron iron easily? Avoid 
patterns calling for ruffles or too 
many gathers. Keep construction 
flat, free from thick, lumpy corners. 
Use flat, medium-sized buttons. 

8. Will the material wash well? When 

possible, choose fabrics that are 

colorfast and thoroughly preshrunk. 

All-over patterns on colored rather 

than white backgrounds look fresh 

longer and save laundry time. 

Is workmanship neat and sturdy? 

Reinforce pocket corners, button- 

holes, and places where buttons are 

sewed on. Cut buttonholes with the 
erain of the goods and work them 
closely. 

Will the apron still look pretty after 

repeated wearing and _ washing? 

Choose colorfast goods, and sturdy 

trim that will last as long as the 

apron; and_ colorfast, rustproof, 
washable fastenings. 


10. 
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er in them may be in excellent condi- 
tion, and with little renovation can be 
made quite fit for smaller bags, change 
purses, mittens, cosmetic cases, and— 
much to the delight of school girls- 
those attractive belt and button sets 
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that are now so fashionable yet so ex- 
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Leather Make- 


folks. Edges and elbows of these discarded one can be 
dyed, and made into a handsome tail 


pensive. 

Brief cases, also,. contain good-sized 
pieces of sturdy leather. Often an old 
NY old leather? Jackets, handbags, — men scrubbed clean, 
belts, brief cases? If you have, don’t jackets may be ragged but that doesn't 
throw them away. Good new leath- matter. Sizable portions of any old — ored bag. Or, if the surface is too worn 
jacket are still good. You can wash the 
leather, turn the inside out--dye and _ soles of indoor slippers. Combined with 
polish it if you like—then make the best cloth, fur or felt for the uppers this 
pieces into a sleeveless jacket, mittens leather makes very. satisfactory foot 


ers are both costly and scarce. Old pre- the sturdy leather can be used for the 


war leathers may be shabby and worn 
but the good parts can be renovated and 
used again to make useful clothes and 
accessories. With the help of products for the entire family, or soft indoor slip- — Wé 
now available in leather findings and _ pers that the children will love. 

Handbags are another source of old 
leather. And what woman 


ar. 
What about old leather belts? There’s 


shoe repair shops you can restore the something we all have. Some are laid 


newness of good quality leathers so they but good 
will no doubt outwear many that are doesn’t own a few that are not exactly 


now in the stores. 


aside because they are too wide, too 
small, the buckles damaged or the eye 


presentable yet too good to throw away? lets torn but, regardless of the trouble, 


These old bags probably have rubbed 

7 » . . 
What to Make? corners, broken catches, worn linings, 
or shattered interlinings that have left 


the good parts can be used again, Com 
bine them with ribbon belting or the 
cloth of a new dress and you have a 
brand new belt—the like of which would 


Old jackets are common among leath- 
er discards—especially where there are 


them limp. Even so, much of the leath 
cost a-plenty if bought new. 


(Continued on next page) 

















‘Soft leather from a pouchy handbag or gloves can 
he ed to make bindings and button eoverings as 
shovn on the girls outfit above, { dirty old 
sues jacket, washed, turned inside out, dyed and 
Poli hed can be made over as pictured at right 
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Old gloves, too, can be salvaged and 
used again. Even though fingers are 
out and palms worn, the backs may still 
be good. Use this soft, flexible leather 
for binding edges of worn coats and 
jackets, as reinforcements for children’s 
leggings, for covering button molds, or 
for narrow strips to lace make-overs of 
heavier leather. Whatever you have, 
don’t throw it away. Use your thinking 
cap. Every bit of good leather can be 
put to some practical use. 





A long envelope bag turned inside out 
makes moccasins to protect tiny feet 





Even small pieces of leather are used 
to good advantage in belts like these 





An old brief case, dyed and polished 
converts to a handsome bag. To join 
seams easily punch eyelets, and over- 
hand with narrow, soft leather stripes 


Renovating Old Leathers 


How to renovate old leather and 
make it look like new depends on what 
you have, its condition and what you 
want to make of it. If the leather is 
soft like that in old jackets, rip the 
pieces apart, pick out all little bits of 
thread and wash thoroughly in luke- 
warm oil soapsuds. Oil soap is a jelly- 
like soap put up in jars and sold in 
hardware stores. It is particularly good 
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for leather because it softens as it cleans. 

Old leather that is badly soiled may 
need scrubbing with a brush. A little 
cleaning powder may also be necessary, 
particularly if the leather is to be dyed, 
for leather has a surface finish that has 
to be removed before dye will soak in. 
Use two or three suds if need be—dirty 
leathers are not always easy to get per- 
fectly clean, Rinse to remove part, but 
not all, of the soap and lay on a thick 
pad of newspapers covered with a piece 
of plain paper. Do not wring leather. 
Wringing makes wrinkles. Instead, roll 
with a glass jar. This squeezes out ex- 
cess water, hastens drying and smooths 
the leather all at the same time. 

Two kinds of dye are available for 
home dyeing of leather—one for suede 
and one for smooth finishes—so make 
certain that you get the right kind. Be- 
fore applying dye to good pieces, experi- 
ment on scraps that won’t be needed. 
If they come out all right then go ahead 
on the good pieces while the leather is 
damp. Moisture helps dye to penetrate 
evenly without streaking. As the leather 
dries it is easy to judge whether or not 
more coats are needed. Usually three 
or four give best results. 

As a word of warning, don’t attempt 
the impossible. Only certain colors cov- 
er others satisfactorily, so stick to those 
that give best results, such as dark 
brown over beige or London tan, black 
over grey and colors. Also, a variety of 
colors in leather dyes is not yet available. 

Let dyed leather lie until almost, but 
not quite, dry and then rub between 
the hands to make it soft and supple. 
When working with suede, apply a final 
coat of matching dressing—rubbing in 
one direction. This dressing is a trans- 
parent liquid which enriches the color 
and keeps dye from rubbing off. If the 
leather is smooth apply a rich creamy 
polish, either matching or neutral, and 
follow with a brisk rub that warms and 
helps the oils to penetrate. 

Old handbags seldom get as soiled as 
jackets so the leather in them does not 
always need washing. Saddle soap may 
do the cleaning job quite satisfactorily. 
This is a paste-like soap which, applied 
with a damp sponge, cleans, softens and 
polishes all at once. However, if the 
color of the leather happens to be a 
little faded and uneven, you may prefer 
to use a matching color cream polish for 
the final coat. Then again the leather 
might look better dyed. If so, soak, 
scrub off the surface finish, and dye 
while damp—the same as with softer 
leathers. 

After leather has been washed and 
dyed it looks better if pressed. But re- 
member, heat plus moisture hardens and 
ruins leather, so wait until it is bone 
dry before pressing. Then lay the leath- 
er face down on an ironing board, cover 
with a thick piece of tissue paper and 


press with a warm iron. If there is a 
weak spot that cannot be avoided in 
cutting a make-over, reinforce it from 
the under side with a press-on patch. It 
is then ready to cut and sew. 


Cutting and Sewing 

Lay pattern pieces against the under 
side of the leather and mark around 
them with a sharply pointed chalk pen- 
cil. Then cut, either with a razor blade 
or strong sharp shears. The thickness 
of the leather will have to determine 
which is better, so experiment on scraps 
to see which does the neater job. 

Soft, thin leathers can be stitched by 
a home sewing machine, but require a 
larger needle and stronger thread than 
for stitching cloth. Also, stitching lines 
must be accurate. No ripping! Needle 
holes will not come out. If the leather 
is smooth, lay paper between it and the 
feed dog of the machine so as to provide 
a better grip and protect the leather 
from scuffs. After stitching, tear away 
one side of the paper and then the 
other so that no little bits remain under 
the stitches. 

Hard leathers are not so easy as soft 
ones to sew by machine. Oftentimes 
dampening is necessary to make machine 
stitching possible. Hand stitching can 
be done through needle holes made with 
an unthreaded machine. Sometimes, 


after these holes are made, it is possible 
to retrace with a threaded machine. In 
(Concluded on page 637) 





This clever cosmetic case was made 
from a leather bag plus a gay lining 
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By Lois Haugerud 


Teacher of Home Economics 
Edina Junior High School, Minneapolis 


PICKET fence of peppermint candy 

sticks, two huge striped candy canes 

with their crooks turning inward to 
form an arch, and a lane of lollypops 
down the other side of the stage formed 
the setting for our style show at Edina 
Junior High School. We were faced with 
the problem of doing something effec- 
tive, inexpensive and time-saving, so that 
it wouldn’t interfere too much with 
the graduating activities. We found our 
solution in some boards, some crepe 
paper left from a Valentine party, some 
light weight bristol board and the co- 
operation of one of our janitors. 

To introduce the show, and to further 
emphasize the dream-like quality of the 
stage setting, the narrator read _ this 
rhymed introduction before the curtains 
were opened: 


“Good afternoon and how to you do. 

I think we’ve a pleasant surprise for 
you. 

We'll take you to Dreamland this af- 
ternoon. 

Iv’'s around the sun and behind the 
moon. 

The rivers flow with lemonade, 

With candy cubes the streets are paved. 

The mountains are capped with smooth 
ice cream. 

Doesn’t this sound like a perfect dream? 


The boys are handsome with wavy hair, 

They play all day without a care. 

The girls have oodles of pretty dresses 

To accentuate their lovely tresses. 

Would you like to look at this perfect 
land? 

Then watch. I’m sure you'll find it 
grand. 

The girls will welcome us today 
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Down Lollypop Lane 








With fads and fashions and a color 
array.” 


The ninth grade girls demonstrated 
their work first. Each girl had made 
clothes for a tiny tot in either her family 
or in a neighbor’s family. These chub- 
by mannequins won the hearts of the 
audience as they paraded across the 
stage with the makers of their clothes. 
Brief descriptions of the costumes pre- 
faced each ninth grade girl's appear- 
ance. Names of both the ninth grade 
seamstresses and their miniature models 
were announced. 

The seventh and eighth grade girls 
had fun expressing their projects in 
jingles. The introductory jingle was 
given by the narrator just before each 
girl came past the picket fence, through 
the candy cane arch, or down lollypop 
lane. Writing the jingles wasn’t at all 
hard. Here are a few we used, just to 
show you how simple they are to do: 


“Some skirts are fancy; some skirts are 
plain, 

But Betty’s and Karen’s rate Lollypop 
Lane. 

Betty also made this blouse 

To add to the wardrobe in her house. 





Entrance 


Dolores’ skirt of fairyland flowers 

Will chase away the April showers. 

With horses leaping and horses jump- 
ing 

Courtney’s skirt is really something. 

Ann’s little apron of frosty blue 

Will help her make cakes and cookies, 
too. 

Barbara’s skirt with ribbons and roses 

Is exactly the color of frost-bitten noses. 

Corrine’s skirt adds a new touch to 
spring. 

Instead of a waistband, it has a draw- 
string. 

Jacqueline’s stripes of white and brown 

Go two directions—up and down. 

The unstitched pleats on Joanne Wing 

Are the newest mode in skirts this 
spring.” 

At the end of the style show, a special 
invitation to tea was given to the moth- 
ers in the audience by the announcer: 
“Our style show now is at an end, 

But to our mothers we extend 
An invitation to a tea. 


In the lunchroom it will be. 


(Concluded on page 637) 





A black and white photograph cannot do justice to the glamour of this colorful 
style show—a top grade advertisement for the Edina home economics department 
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ROM babyhood through adolescence the most im- 

portant word in the English language is “why.” So 

when instructing pupils in proper preparation tech- 
niques emphasize the why-fors as well as the how-to-do 
procedures. If they understand why certain recommen- 
dations are made when preparing and cooking foods, 
doubts will be dispelled and the influence of old methods 
passed down from grandmother’s time will be cast aside 
in favor of today’s teachings. 

You can depend upon the school laboratory for prac- 
tice in proper food preparation procedures to promote 
appetite appeal of food and to save the nutrient con- 
tent, but do not depend only upon your verbal explana- 
tion of the principles behind procedures. Put these prin- 
ciples to the written test. Give your pupils a set of 
“why” questions, such as the ones suggested below, ac- 
companied by a list of ready references from your home 
economics library to which students can go for their 
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SAVE FOO 
Through 

Proper Preparation 


By Lucy Long 


own reading research to find the answers. Once found, 
the validity of today’s food preparation methods will not 
only become apparent to the pupil, but will be accepted 
as the correct way of preparing foods for maximum 
nutrition and greatest “consuming power.” 


Sample Questions and Answers 
on Proper Food Preparation 


Q. Why should a meat thermometer be used when roast- 
ing or broiling meats? 

A, Because it is the only accurate way of determining 
the cooking period for meats. ‘There is no guesswork 
involved to get the degree of doneness most desired by 
members of the family because the meat thermometer 
tells exactly when the meat is cooked to a rare, medium 
or well done stage. Over-cooking is meat’s worst enemy 
since flavor, texture and nutrient content are all affected. 


Q. Why should pork always be cooked well done? 

A, Fresh pork should always be cooked thoroughly—with 
no trace of pink showing when served—because of the 
trichina larvae which the pork may harbor and which 
may be harmful to the body unless destroyed. Thorough 
cooking kills the trichina larvae and eliminates any 
possibility of danger. 


Q. Why are meats roasted at a constant moderate tem- 
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perature—325 degrees F. for beef, lamb, veal and poultry; 
350 degrees F. for pork? 

A. Besides the important nutritional reason that it saves 
minerals and vitamins, the roast gets more uniformly 
done. Bones and fat do not become charred. There is 
less shrinkage which results in a fuller, plumper roast. 
The meat is more flavorful and juicy, and requires less 
watching throughout the roasting period. 


Q. Why should the liquid in which vegetables are cooked 
always be served with the vegetables or utilized in other 
ways such as in making gravies or soups? 

A, The water-soluble vitamins and minerals will be lost 
if this liquid is not consumed either by being eaten along 
with the vegetables or used in the preparation of other 
foods. 


Q. Why are vegetables cooked in a very small amount 
of water? 

A. To prevent as much as possible the water-soluble 
vitamins from being drawn out into the cooking water. 


Q. Why should fresh perishable vegetables, such as green 
beans, be stored in the refrigerator until such time as 
they are prepared for consumption? 

A. When stored at warm room temperatures vegetables 
lose much of their vitamin content. Simultaneously with 
those nutritional losses, the flavor, texture and color of 
vegetables also deteriorate. 


Q. Why is it advisable not to prepare most vegetables 
for cooking until meal time? 

A, Valuable water-soluble nutrients, such as vitamin C, 
will escape into the water if vegetables are peeled and 
then left covered with water until the time they are 
cooked. Some vegetables will lose flavor as well as 
nutrients, 


Q. Why should vegetables be served as soon as they have 
been cooked? 

A, The entire vegetable preparation—cooking and serv- 
ing—should be as speedy as possible so as to conserve 
nutrients and good flavor and texture. 


Q. Why should fruit juices be freshly reamed just before 
serving? 

A. Most nutrition authorities agree that air as well as 
warm room temperature is destructive to the vitamin con- 
tent and flavor of juices. 


Q. Why should the syrup from canned fruits be saved 
and utilized? 

A, These syrups contain valuable vitamins and minerals 
which should not be wasted. They should be served with 
the fruit or used as the liquid for dessert sauces, ete. 
They are also sugar-savers. 


Q. Why should perishable fruit be stored in the refrig- 
erator until such time as it is consumed or served? 

A. For flavor’s sake, fruit should be eaten at optimum 
maturity—that stage when it is sweetest and juiciest. 
Warm temperatures ripen fruit beyond this stage of 
eating goodness unless the fruit is watched carefully. So 
keep all fruit—except bananas—in the refrigerator. 


Q. Why should eggs be cooked at a low temperature? 
A, Eggs should always be cooked to the stage of done- 


(Concluded on page 644) 
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ID you ever see school children outside a school build- 

ing before the opening of school munching dough- 

nuts and gulping down soda pop as a hasty substitute 
for no breakfast at home? Well, such a daily spectacle 
left no doubt in our minds that the subject to be featured 
in the 1946 Nutrition Drive at Jefferson Junior High 
School should most certainly be A Good Nutritious 
Breakfast. Our decision to stress this subject was also 
strengthened by a fairly accurate knowledge of the make- 
shift morning meals many of the pupils were getting at 
home—if they got any meal at all. 

Our drive last year for A Well Balanced and Nutritious 
Lunch proved so successful that, after a year’s time, the 
demand for such a lunch has shown a continual increase. 
This is the sort of objective we hope to attain as a result 
of the drive recently completed for a good breakfast. 

This year we divided our activities into three parts. 
First a pre-drive week, in which preparations were made 
for the drive. Second, the actual drive, which continued 
for two weeks. And third, a week of resume, in which 
we reviewed the activities of the actual drive. 

During the pre-drive period, a steering committee of 
teachers was organized to make general plans for the 
drive. We also ordered the following commercially pre- 
pared educational material in bulk: 

Choose Your Calories Wisely—Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Hand Book of General Grain—Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
Eat a Good Breakfast—Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

True Food Value of Citrus Fruit—Sunkist, 707 West Fifth, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Good Morning! Did You Eat a Good Breakfast? —Cereal Institute, Chicago. 


Nutrition In a Nutshell—Can Manufacturing Company, Ine., New York City 
100 Per Cent Breakfast Yardstick (blotters)—Maltex Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Other pre-drive activities included making a survey of 
students’ breakfast habits and sending letters to all par- 
ents. These letters outlined the purpose and need of the 
drive and asked their cooperation in seeing to it that 
every child had a good breakfast. ‘This letter also required 
that it be signed by the parent and returned by the pupil. 
Also, during this period the chairman of the drive met 
with the student council and explained the plans for the 
drive. Student council representatives then reviewed 
these plans in their home rooms. The chairman also 
presented the plans to all teachers during teachers’ meet- 
ings. 

At the start of the actual drive we inaugurated a 
nutritious breakfast which was served in our cafeteria 
each morning of the drive. We were able, by virtue of 
a government subsidy, to serve this breakfast at the very 
nominal cost of ten cents. The menu consisted of tomato 
juice, cereal, toast and margarine, and whole milk. It 
proved very popular and every morning the number of 
pupils ordering this breakfast increased amazingly. 
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Each morning, as soon as school was called, our Glee 
Club sang over the loud speaker a song about nutrition 
which was written in the Music Department. ‘This was 
followed by a nutrition thought lesson, which was intro- 
duced by our principal, Hugh S. Smith, over the loud 
speaker and carried on in class by each teacher, A group 
of ten such lessons was prepared by the chairman of the 
nutrition drive. The subject of the first three lessons 
was, Why Eat Breakfast? The next five lessons were on 
What is a Good Breakfast? and included lessons on fruit, 
cereal, milk, bread, and butter and eggs. The last two 
lessons were on vitamins and minerals. 

Our steering committee decided that there should be 
a nutrition grade on the regular semester report card. 
This proved to be one of the most effective features of 
the drive. During six of the daily activity periods written 
lessons were given and nutrition movies and plays were 
presented. These lessons were prepared from the book, 
Good Morning! Did You Have a Good Breakfast?” ‘The 
lessons were corrected and the grades were tabulated 
each day by the president and vice-president of each class. 

During the other four activity periods of the drive, 
assemblies were held at which interesting and informa- 
tive nutrition subjects were presented in several effective 
and enjoyable ways. Playlets featuring nutritious break- 
fasts were written and presented by the English Depart- 
ment. An Information Please Program prepared by the 
Mathematics Department proved especially interesting 
and was undoubtedly one of the big hits of the drive. 
Three motion pictures on nutrition subjects were shown: 
Kids Must Eat, Something You Didn’t Eat and Citrus in 
Nutrition. 

As has been the case in past years, every department 
in the school took an active part. Without any question, 
this fine school-wide cooperation on the part of the en- 
tire faculty has been by far the greatest factor contrib- 
uting to the success of these yearly nutrition drives. 


It is not possible here to give due credit for all the ex- 
cellent work which was done this year but, briefly stated, 
here are some of the activities of the various departments: 
English—Wrote themes, playlets and poems. 
Music—Wrote songs, Glee Club furnished singing each 
morning. 

Art—Every child in school made at least one nutrition 
poster. Lobby and halls were filled with these displays. 
Business—Typed and mimeographed all nutrition lessons. 
Social Studies—Studied history of breakfast and of foods. 


(Concluded on page 644) 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 
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Menus for December 


Note: These menus are set up for a New England, non-subsidy, school lunch and are planned to 
meet a 65% food cost. Adaptions may be easily made for lunch rooms receiving Federal subsidy. 
Available local foods have been taken into consideration but adjustments will, of course, be neces- 
sary to meet current shortages. Fresh fruits, fruit and vegetable juice, milk and ice cream are served 
daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items below. 











DATE | SOUP...7c HOT DISH... 15c SALAD . . 12c SANDWICHES. . 7e DESSERTS. . 7c 








Lettuce and Bacon 
Bran Muffin 


Molded Mexican 


| Scalloped Potato with 
Slaw 


Apple Crisp 
Sliced Frankfurters | 


| Vegetable 
? | Chowder 


| 
9 Split Pea 





Sliced Tongue on 


| Cabbage Waldorf 
| Rye 15c; Jelly 


| Beef and Vegetable Pie 


| 
| Pineapple Upside 
Down Cake 








el | 
Vegetable Beef | Baked Sweet Potato, 
4 | | Buttered Fresh Spinach 


Steamed Choco- 
late Pudding 


Flaked Fish Salad 


Spaghetti and Hard 
Roll; Blackberry Jam 


Cooked Egg 


| Chicken Noodle Lamb Fricassee on Rice Raisin Rice 


Fresh Slaw, Cottage Cheese 


| Stuffed Spiced 








5 | Peach | and Chopped Pepper Pudding 
| Oyster Stew Noodles and Tuna | Tossed Green | Tomato Fruit Cup 
15ce Casserole | Sardine and Olive 











Cream of 
if) | Mushroom 


{ 0 | Onion 
11 | Cream of Corn 


| Beef Broth 


: 12 with Barley 


Fresh Vegetable 


Tomato Slices 


|Meat Loaf, Mushroom Sauce, | Cabbage Apple 


| 
Scrambled Eggs, Broiled | 


Baked Potato. Raw Carrot | 


Sticks 


Creamed Celery, 
Sliced Beets 


Veal a la King on 
| Mashed Potato 


Cod Fish Cakes 
Red Cabbage Slaw 


| 


Red Apple, 
Pineapple 
and Grape 


and Raisin 


Deviled Egg 


Apricot and 
Cottage Cheese 


Molded Carrot 
and Pineapple 


Pimiento Cheese 
Nut Muffin 


Cream Cheese and Olive 


| Prune and Nut 


Peanut Butter and Bacon; 


| Johnny Cake 


| Lettuce 


Cheese & Relish 


Egg Salad Roll 


| Jelly and Nut 





| Plum Upside- 


Orange Marma- 


lade Bread 
Pudding 


Light Cream 


®Lemon Chiffon 


Pie 


Down Cake 








| Cream of 
] 6 | Tomato 
Potato and 
] 7 Onion 


Clam Chowder 


1 ® 


Cream of 


19 Asparagus 
0 | Tomato and 


Rice 


| Macaroni and Cheese, 
Tossed Vegetable Salad 
| 


i» Luncheon Scallop, 
Sliced Tomato 
= 
| Hot Liver Sandwich 
| Celery Sticks 


Turkey a la King 
on Toast 


| Scalloped Haddock 
Creole, String Beans 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Grapefruit and 
Orange Slices 


Stuffed Plum 


Spiced Ham 15c 
Apricot and Nut 


| Chicken Salad Roll 15c 


Lettuce with Russian | 


Dressing 


Cranberry 


Molded Pear 
and Lime 


Cheese Muffin 


Cheese and Relish 
Jam 


Egg and Bacon 
Bran Muffin 


American Cheese on Rye: 
Jelly and Nut 


| 
| 


| Apricot Cobbler 


| Jellied Fruit 


| Grapenut Custard 


Raspberry Snow 


Strawberry 


Shortcake 
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Quantity Recipes for Decem 


Steamed Chocolate Pudding 


(50 servings) 


2 qts. flour 

5% thsp. baking powder 
34 lb. chocolate 

34 tsp. salt 


1 cup butter or fat 
2% cups sugar 

4 eggs 

1 qt. milk 


Cream fat, add sugar and eggs. Mix and sift dry in- 
gredients. Add alternately with milk to first mixture. 
Add melted chocolate. Steam in molds two-thirds full 
for two hours. Serve with hard sauce or foamy sauce. 
Makes four standard size steam molds; cut sixteen 
to a mold. 





Luncheon Scallop 
(50 servings) 


1 tbsp. salt 

14 tsp. pepper 

1 Ibs. diced luncheon meat 
1 #10 can peas 

1 #10 can diced carrots 


2—1 Ib. 13 oz. cans of 
mushroom soup 

3 qts. medium white sauce 

14 cup pimientos 

14 cup olives 


Add mushroom soup to medium white sauce. Add 
seasonings and diced meat (ham or luncheon meat). 
Add vegetables. Serve on toast, crackers or mashed 
potatoes. Or add bread crumbs and bake in oven. 





Lemon Chiffon Pie 
(50 servings) 


8 egg yolks 
8 oz. water 
10 oz. cornstarch 
4 lemons, rind of 
8 lemons, juice of 


11% pts. egg whites 

1 Ib. sugar, fine gran. 
3 pts. water 

11% Ibs. sugar 

14 oz. salt 


Beat egg whites adding sugar gradually until thick 
and holding up in points. Meanwhile bring 3 pints 
water, 114 lbs. sugar and salt to a boil. Add slowly 
beaten egg yolk, mixed with 8 oz. water and the corn- 
starch. Cook in double boiler fifteen minutes. Add 
lemon rind and juice. Cool. Using a whip, with a 
folding motion, stir in the egg white mixture. Pour 
into pastry shells. Chill. When cold top with whipped 
cream. Nine 9-inch pies cut 6 or 8 to a pie. 


Tuna and Noodles 


(50 servings) 


14 cup grated onion 

3 qts. cooked peas 

1 cup pimientos 

11% qts. grated tuna fish 
2 thsp. salt 

Buttered bread crumbs 


2 thsp. salt 

6 qts. boiling water 

3 Ibs. medium noodles 

2 cans (1 Ib. 13 oz.) 
condensed mushroom 
soup 

4 qts. milk 


Add one oz. salt to rapidly boiling water. Gradually 
add noodles and continue boiling until noodles are 
tender (about four minutes). Drain and,rinse. Com- 
bine soup, milk, onion, peas, pimiento and tuna fish 
and salt. Mix lightly. Pour mixture into greased 
pans. Sprinkle with buttered bread crumbs. Bake in 
a moderate oven (375 degrees F.) about 30 minutes. 
Serve hot. 








Scrambled Eggs (Oven Wethod ) 


(50 servings) 


2% tbsp. salt 
1 tsp. pepper 
4 thsp cornstarch or flour 


4 doz. eggs 
4 qts. milk 
1 cup shortening 


Beat eggs, add cornstarch mixed with milk, seasoning 
and melted shortening. (Reserve enough to grease 
pan.) Pour into pan and bake in oven 325 degrees F. 
10 to 15 minutes. Stir very gently every 3 or 4 minutes. 
Should be taken from the oven before it is completely 
cooked as it continues to cook after removal. 
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Cod Fish Cakes 
(50 servings) 


4 lbs. salt cod fish & eggs 
10 lbs. potato 14 tsp. pepper 


Freshen cod fish by putting in cold water and bring- 
ing to a simmering temperature. Cook and mash po- 
tatoes. Add flaked cod fish which has been drained 
of all water. Mix well, add beaten eggs and seasonings. 
Scoop, roll in flour. Fry in deep fat or bake in oven. 
Two fish cakes to a serving (#16 scoop). 
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N recognition of the fact that informed food service 

employees work with better spirit, schools for food 

handlers are being conducted in many parts of the 
country. One course given recently by the health depart- 
ment in Hanover County, North Carolina, stressed sani- 
tation practices. The course consisted of four one-hour 
lectures and made use of United States Public Health 
Service films to demonstrate causes of disease and sani- 
tary work methods. The film Goodby Mr. Germ was 
shown during the discussion of germs and the class on 
communicable diseases was concluded with Twixt Cup 
and Lip. The lecture on insects and rodents was illus- 
trated by Keep ’Em Out and The House Fly. The film, 
Eating Out, was used in a final class on food handling 
and personal hygiene. 


Lighting Check-Up 


Important to health as well as efficiency is good kitchen 
lighting. The wise lunchroom manager knows this and 
makes a regular check-up of lighting conditions, for 
maximum production results only when working condi- 
tions are cheerful and convenient. Eyestrain due to poor 
lighting causes both short tempers and accidents. 

A lighting check-up should include the consideration 
of suitability of bulbs to use. For example, in the aver- 
age kitchen a 100 or 150 watt bulb may be sufficient. 
In a long narrow kitchen two 75 watt lighting units may 
do a better job. Always, however, diffused light or light 
which approximates daylight as closely as possible should 
be the goal. Additional light over each work center will 
add much to convenience. This may be supplied by a 
bracket or drop light which is shaded and so placed that 
the bulb is not visible to the eye and the light falls 
directly on the work surface. 

The percentage of light reflected by the walls and ceil- 
ing of the room is another factor affecting size require- 
ments of bulbs. It has been found that dark varnished 
woodwork and walls have only nineteen per cent reflec- 
tive power whereas ivory walls reflect approximately 
seventy per cent of the light. A glossy finish causes glare, 
yet a flat paint collects dirt and is hard to clean. A semi- 
gloss paint seems to be a happy medium, and if the 
kitchen has sufficient natural and artificial light walls 
which reflect between sixty and seventy per cent of the 
light will be satisfactory. Ceilings may be painted to 
reflect as much as 80 per cent light since that light is 
reflected down and does not cause glare. 


Quantity Recipe File and Manual 


Manual for School and Institutional Lunchrooms 
is a revised edition of the Manual for Managers of Rural 
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and Other Small School Lunchrooms which was tust 
prepared and published in 1942 by the Ohio Dietetic 
Association. 

The manual is divided into two parts. The first section 
comprises seventy of the manual’s 222 pages and covers 
various aspects of lunchroom management. Much perti- 
nent and helpful information is offered in these ten 
chapters which could serve equally well for a check list 
for all lunchroom managers or as an able ally to those 
who are installing new lunchrooms under the Federal 
School Lunch program. 

The first chapter discusses the educational possibilities 
of the school lunchroom. It offers techniques for inter- 
preting a nutritionally adequate lunch and desirable 
food habits for school children and ways of interpreting 
the lunchroom policies to their parents. Undesirable 
practices found in some school lunchrooms such as the 
sale of candy and “penny-snatcher” foods are also dis- 
cussed. This chapter leads into another entitled the 
“Grade A Lunch” and following ones on the selection 
and preparation of foods. Two chapters are devoted to 
equipment and plans for the location of lunchrooms. 
Floor plans are given for rearrangement of classrooms 
to serve double duty as lunchrooms. 

The chapters on food purchasing and food cost ac- 
counting give simple plans for budgeting expenditures 
and keeping accounts—two of the headaches of the lunch- 
room manager. A discussion on sanitation concludes the 
first section and gives some of the requirements of the 
U. S. Public Health Service for Grade A restaurants. 

The second section of the spiral-bound manual is made 
up of recipes. These are given in twelve-, twenty-five- and 
fifty-size portions. Each page of recipes leaves space for 
the lunchroom manager’s notations for date of use of 
recipe and the cost per serving. All recipes were tested 
by student dietitians at the University of Ohio and St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 

Copies of the manual may be secured from the Ohio 
Dietetic Association, Room 1016, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. The price is $2.00 per copy or for 
orders of three or more, $1.85 each. 


School Lunch Recipes for 100, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics in co- 
operation with the Food Distribution Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been compiled especially 
for people who are working with the Federal School 
Lunch program. 

The recipes are printed on five-by-eight cards and are 
indexed and classified under the following headings: 
soups and chowders, main dishes, vegetables, salads and 
salad dressings, breads, desserts and sauces. The recipes 
are for 100 portions but most of them can be decreased 
by one-half or doubled. The cards are ruled with a right 
hand column in which to enter the correct size portions 
for each school’s requirements. Another column has 
been provided to enter the cost of each ingredient. 

The first section of the card file, indexed under “Gen- 
eral Information,” gives suggestions for using the recipes, 
advice on obtaining uniform servings by use of standard 
scoops and ladles, a chart of equivalent measures and 
weights, approximate bushel weights and facts concern 
ing the use of evaporated milk, dry skim milk, dried 
eggs, sov flour and grits in school lunch menu planning. 
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ve ELECTRIC RANGES are “IN”! 


Survey after survey, made by leading publications, reveals that women are demand- 
ing cooking as efficient as modern lighting and refrigeration! With women every- 
St. where declaring, “I want to COOK electrically, too!’’, an electric range becomes a 
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“must” in modern kitchens. Here are the facts: 
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The ADA Meeting, 1946 


TWO-year interval between con- 

ventions for the first time since 

the organization of the American 
Dietetic Association! Naturally, almost 
all of the approximately 7500 members 
longed to attend the Cincinnati meeting 
scheduled for the week of October 13. 
Not all of them could be accommodated 
at the Netherland Plaza, the headquar- 
ters, and the local committee made every 
ettort to place those who wrote for res- 
ervations throughout the city. When 
the sessions opened, almost 2,000 were 
on hand, from most of the states of the 
Union. There were also representatives 
from many distant countries, including 
England, China, the Philippines, Czecho- 
slovakia, Australia, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. As usual, our neighbor Canada 
sent a number of members from its own 
Dietetic Association. 

The general theme of the Convention 
was Global Nutrition. Mr. Charles Taft, 
one of Cincinnati's first citizens and 
State Department, 


formerly of the 
opened the discussion at the welcoming 
luncheon. The subject was the moot 
question, “How can the world pay for 


> 


the food it needs?” Other speakers 
throughout the week gave first hand 
reports of conditions of nutrition and 
prospects for an adequate food supply 
in war-torn countries. 

Appraisals of the adequacy of diets 
of our own civilian population were 
given by experts in the public health 
field, and the far-reaching plans of the 
United States Department of Public 
Health for intensive study of these in 
cooperation with local health agencies 
were outlined. It was of great interest 
to find that for the most part deficiencies 
are general rather than sectional, and 
that they can often be recognized by 
outward physical symptoms plus a sim- 
ple blood test. 

At the nutrition and diet therapy 
sessions, one note was stressed again and 
again—that every diet prescription must 
be not only adequate in every dietary 
essential but that the food must be ap- 
pealing to taste and attractively served. 
This fact was emphasized as of particu- 
lar importance in the case of the mal- 
adjusted and mentally ill. The respon- 
sibility and the contribution of the 
dietitian toward this were stressed at the 
same session both by Dr. Paul Hawley, 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans 
Administration, and by Dr. Frank F. 
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By Edith M. Barber 


Chairman of Press Relations 


Tallman, Commissioner of Mental Hy- 
giene of the State of Ohio. 

The program for the week offered 
such a wealth of material that the meet- 
ing rooms overflowed at the general ses- 
sions and there was difficulty in choosing 
between the special sessions on nutri- 
tion, administration and other subjects, 
all of which offered so much. Many com- 
ments in regard to the excellence of the 
choice of subjects and speakers were 
voiced by those in attendance and there 
was well deserved appreciation of the 
work of Gladys Hall, the National 
Chairman, and of Eva Ylvsaker, the 
local Chairman of Program. 

A combined conference of the di- 
etitians who had served in the two world 
wars brought out many facts of inter- 
est. There was much greater demand 
for their services in the last war and 
they were given commissioned rank. It 
was the consensus that there should be 
concerted effort to obtain a larger num- 
ber of higher ranking commissions for 
those who are remaining in the army 
service. 

A feature of the banquet which closed 
the Convention was the second annual 
bestowal of the Marjorie Hulsizer 
Copher Award, this year to Mary Hud- 
dleson, retiring editor of the Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association. The 
choice of the recipient was heartily ap- 
proved by the members of the Associa- 
tion who thoroughly appreciate the 
place which, largely through Mrs. 
Huddleson’s guidance, the Journal has 
attained in the scientific editorial field. 

This year the Association honored the 
exhibitors who through their continued 
support have done so much to make the 
annual conventions financially success- 
ful. They were guests at a buffet supper 
such as has not been experienced since 
prewar days. The arrangements for this 
as well as for all of the other entertain- 
ment were handled by the local com- 
mittee whose efficiency and hospitality 
under the leadership of Marjorie Hall 
Siler have never been exceeded. The 
first evidence of this was shown at the 
reception early in the week at which 
the Cincinnati and Ohio Associations 
were hostesses. 

Previous to the beginning of the Con- 
vention sessions, the House of Delegates 


Helen A. Hunscher — President-Elect. 
1946 President is Mabel MacLachlan 


held an all-day meeting. In addition to 
the regular business, the affiliation of 
North Dakota and of Mississippi State 
Associations was announced. This brings 
the number of affiliated states to 46. 
The results of the count of the ballots 
for the election of officers were reported 
to the delegates as follows: President- 
elect—Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, Head, 
Home Economics Department, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland; Vice- 
President—Millie E. Kalsem, Chief Ex- 
ecutive Dietitian and Director, Dietary 
Department, Cook County Hospital, 
Chicago; Secretary—Lillian Storms Coo- 
ver, Ames, Iowa. 

Beulah Hunzicker continues as Treas- 
urer. Mabel MacLachlan, former Presi- 
dent-elect, University of Michigan, took 
over the President’s gavel from Bessie 
Brooks West, the retiring President, at 
the banquet. An announcement of the 
names of the chairmen of the various 
sections for the coming year was made. 
They are: Community Nutrition—Max- 
ine Turner, Oklahoma State Department 
of Health; Diet Therapy—Doris John- 
son, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City; Food Administration—Alice M. 
Fenno, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration; Pro- 
fessional Education—Margaret E. Ter- 
rell, University of Washington. With the 
elected officers, they make up the Execu- 
tive Board which held its first session the 
day following the official close of the 
Convention. A number of those in at- 
tendance, however, stayed over for trips 
on Saturday and Sunday to nearby 
points of interest. 

Fine weather, excellent arrangements 
and generous hospitality all combined 
to make the Cincinnati Convention rank 
among the best of the twenty-nine meet- 
ings held since the organization of the 
American Dietetic Association. 
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What's Going On in th 


T has been estimated that the aver- 

age American homemaker spends 

nine and one-half years of a forty- 
two-year married life in the kitchen. 
This figures out to five hours and twen- 
ty-five minutes per day, six and eight- 
tenths days a month and eleven and 
eight-tenths weeks a year. Add to this 
the time spent in meal planning and 
marketing and you get more than ten 
years’ worth of “kitchen detail.’ And 
that constitutes a great share of what's 
going on in the home! 


Washday Survey 

The childhood jingle, “Wash on Mon- 
day, iron on Tuesday, mend on Wed- 
nesday no longer bears the stamp of 
practice according to a survey made re- 
cently by the Bendix Home Laundry 
Institute in South Bend, Indiana. <Al- 
though the traditional Monday wash- 
ings were still favored by forty per cent 
of those interviewed, ‘Tuesdays, Fridays 
or Saturdays triple-tied for second place 
with sixteen per cent each. Only six 
per cent chose to wash on Wednesday 
or Thursday and no one admitted to 
washing on Sunday. 

The survey was made among users of 
automatic home laundries in the In- 
diana city. This trend in washday pref- 
erence was attributed to the rapid 
growth in automatic home laundering. 
The survey also pointed out that fifty- 
five per cent of those using automatic 
home laundries have two or more wash 
periods a week. 


Cooking with Radar 

Spectacular as it may sound, within 
a few years housewives may be able to 
buy a new type of cooking device which 
will cook a six-pound roast in two min- 
utes, grill hamburgers complete with 
onion in thirty-five seconds or bake 
gingerbread in twenty-nine — seconds. 
Chis cooking unit is called a Radarange 
and is operated by a magnetron tube 
Which is the very heart of radar. 

An explanation of the workings of 
this amazing electronic stove is far from 
simple to most of us. Briefly, however, 
energy from the magnetron tube is 
beamed through an applicator or “horn” 
to concentrate in the food. The heat 
penetrates directly to the interior so 
cooking periods are greatly shortened 
although the temperature, about 220 de 
grees F., is less than ina pressure cooker. 
\s might be expected, baked goods 
cooked in the Radarange are crustless 
because the exterior is not subjected to 
more heat than the interior as in com- 
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mon cooking processes. Roasts have lit- 
tle crustiness and are grey rather than 
brown. Vegetables look and taste the 
same as when boiled. Eggs scramble 
well, but bake rather than boil and re- 
fuse to fry. Pre-cooked frozen foods may 
be thawed and heated almost  simul- 
taneously and frozen raw foods cooked 
without first defrosting. 

Despite the complicated electronic 
background, the new range is said to 
be simpler and safer to operate than 
the common kitchen range. In appear- 
ance it resembles a home refrigerator. 
Two models which will go into produc- 
tion shortly are for commercial use. One 
is a sandwich-size model for preparation 
of hamburger sandwiches and small 
baking. The other model is for use 
aboard airplanes, railroads, ships, etc., 
and is capable of handling a complete 
meal. The household model is still on 
the drawing boards. 


Plastic Bottle Caps 

Do you ever wonder what to do with 
that half-consumed bottle of coke or 
soda so that it won’t go flat? A new 
plastic bottle cap is now available which 
seals in the carbonation without fail. 
It is made of tough polyethylene which 
looks and feels firm but which under 
pressure is quite rubber-like and _ flexi- 


ble. “The caps come in attractive colors 


and are attractively priced. 


Rayon Flock 

From the West Coast comes the story 
of an idea for wall coverings. Walls are 
coated with a special glue and then 
rayon flock, which is one-sixteenth-inch 
long rayon fibers, is shot from a special 
spray gun onto the glue. This process 
has been used for several years for toys 
and Christmas decorations. Toy animals 
are flock-finished to give them a soft, 
fuzzy-to-the-touch feel. Pine cones are 
sprayed in red, white and green flock 
for tree decorations and rayon-flocked 
gift boxes are used for novelty pack- 
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New Attractions 

@ Coffee percolators—that make coffee 
to suit the taste, strong or weak, simply 
by turning the indicator are on the 
list of new electrical appliances. 

@ Automatic home dryers—soon to be 
come available to the consumer, will 
mean that come rain or snow Monday 
can always be wash day. The criss-cross 
tumbling action of the automatic dryer 
assures uniform drying without tangling. 
Mother will find baby’s diapers  sani- 
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Gingerbread bakes in twenty-nine sec- 
onds on this electronic cooking unit 


tized, dry and fluffy in short order, 
ready for re-use without ironing. The 
dryer is also good for difficult pieces like 
chenille spreads and quilted bedpads. 
e@ Electric screens—have been devised 
for automatic fly control in designs that 
fit any door or window. 

@ Silver sheets—made of treated paper 
offer a simple and effective method for 
cleaning silver. Rinse the silver pieces 
to be cleaned in water and then rub 
lightly with the sheets. As a result not 
only is all the tarnish removed, but the 
silver seems to gain a more lasting pro- 
tective sheen. 

@ Cretonne slip covers—with lastex pan- 
el backs that can be slipped off and on 
the chair or couch like a sweater will 
soon be on the market. The lastex 
panel makes the covers easy to fit—easy 
to remove for laundering. 


@ Plastic fabrics —are becoming more 
decorative and colorful. The new fab- 
rics are washable and non-inflammable 
and can be purchased by the yard to be 
cut and sewed into rainwear, aprons, 
sheeting, shower curtains and many 
other household items. 


e Scooters—and other children’s toys 
that have necessarily been constructed 
of wood will soon reappear in a new 
all-aluminum dress. Leader in the line 
is a two-wheeled cycle that weighs but 
nineteen pounds, will never rust or 
need oiling. Other toys will include 
aluminum scooters in four sizes and a 
sturdy vet light-weight wagon. All will 
be made in new streamlined designs. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS: 
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Child Care Course 
(Continued from page 616) 


Another example of good community 
correlation was our work with the 
kindergartens in Elizabeth. Relays of 
two girls each were sent to observe and 
help in the four different kindergartens 
in the school system, each kindergarten 
representing a cross section of the vicin- 
ity of its location. Thus a variety of 
methods used by different teachers was 
observed by the girls. The teachers re- 
ported that the girls fitted well into the 
regular schedule and manifested great 
understanding and interest. 

While these groups were engaged in 
the nursery and kindergarten projects, 
remaining class members organized field 
trips. The Janet Memorial Home of 
Elizabeth, an orphanage of the highest 
type, was selected for one trip. This 
afforded an opportunity to study the 
operation and living conditions existing 
in an ideal home for orphans. 

Pupils still unoccupied selected in- 
dividual practical projects to work on 
until their turn arrived to go into the 
field. These projects were suggested on 
the basis of pupil interest. One project 
of outstanding interest was the making 
of rag dolls and animals for the Red 
Cross. These products were judged by 


the group and the most original and 


attractive ones were exhibited in a large 
show case in the main corridor of the 
school. 

Another project was research in the 
field of story telling. This resulted in a 
delightfully illustrated booklet contain- 
ing helpful information for prospective 
baby sitters, mothers and community 
child care workers. The effectiveness of 
this project was tested by the girls in 
telling stories to neighborhood children. 

Some pupils turned to the realms of 
psychology, working out case studies in 
helping to solve problems of friends or 
relatives. In most cases, it was some be- 
havior problem in which they were in- 
terested. These studies were done with 
exceptional research and exactness. Re- 
ports were given in class and discussed 
at length. 

An appraisal of this type of commu- 
nity activity for high school pupils shows 
that it has not only proved enjoyable 
to the girls but it has made them much 
more conscious of their community and 
the part they can play in it. And it has 
been a two-way exchange, for the com- 
munity has been made aware of the 
earnest desire of young people to as- 
sume their responsibilities as citizens. 

Such a program requires considerable 
planning and record keeping. The 
teacher’s guidance is paramount at all 
times, but the mutual cooperation and 
personality development resulting from 
working together is adequate compensa- 
tion for the effort expended. 
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clothing projects 
_ keyed to the needs (and budget) 
of the teen-age girl 
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for 10 clothing class projects—plus 
a wealth of material on color, the dyeing and remodeling of 
clothes, tie-dyeing and print dyeing—and a full discussion 


er P ° ° 2 
of “synthetic” fabrics and their reaction &-) 
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ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are 
guaranteed for ALL FABRICS includ- 
ing acetate rayon, nylon, spun rayon 
and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT is the tint and dye to use if 
you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, 
silk or wool. 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
| 1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
| Please send me a Free Copy of ““Dressmaking with Color 
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S the first postwar year nears an end 
the world food situation is some- 
what improved but warrants no re- 
laxation of effort. The conclusion of the 
World Food Appraisal for 1946-47 pre- 
sented to the Copenhagen Conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations said in part: 
“Despite the recent improvement in crop 
prospects in certain countries, there will 
remain during the year a serious gap 
between prospective export supplies and 
import needs of bread and other grains, 
as well as continuing shortages of fats, 
meat, sugar and other essential foods.” 
The Conference recognized the riddle 
of want amid plenty as one of the 
world’s gravest long-range problems and 
recommended, among other measures, 
(1) that all countries carry out as far 
as practicable the Washington meeting 
recommendations for economizing in the 
use of bread grains; (2) that all Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council mem- 
ber countries report at least quarterly 
on what they are doing to implement 
the recommendations; (3) that consid- 
eration of urgent need be paramount in 
world distribution of scarce foods; (4) 
that more consumer goods be made 
available as an incentive to primary 
producers, particularly in the Far East 
and Africa; (5) that the UNRRA Gen- 
eva resolution calling for special finan- 
cial aid to enable countries heretofore 
helped by UNRRA to continue imports 
of food and essential agricultural pro- 
duction supplies be placed on the agen- 
da of the United Nations Assembly; and 
(6) that maximum production of basic 
foods be encouraged during the 1947-48 
season. 


Pre-Packaged Produce 

Many of you have approvingly noted 
that some fresh fruits and vegetables 
such as limes, tomatoes, green beans and 
spinach have been displayed on grocer’s 
shelves in individual cellophane wrap- 
pers. Experiments conducted by rural 
economists at Ohio State University 
have shown that such pre-packaging 
combined with refrigeration increases 
the “shelf life” of fruits and vegetables 
substantially. Shelf life means the peri- 
od that produce can be kept on the 
shelf for sale before showing the first 
signs of deterioration. 

Fourteen types of fruits and vegetables 
tested without prepackaging and refrig- 
eration had a shelf life of about 5.6 days 
with a post-shelf life salability of about 
60.1 per cent. When the new tech- 
niques of prepackaging and _ refrigera- 
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tion were adopted the average shelf life 
increased to 15.8 days and_salability 
mounted to 93.2 per cent. Pre-pack- 
aging did not have a uniform effect, 
however. Lettuce, peppers and apples 
benefited from prepackaging materially 
and were more attractive to customers, 
but prepackaging of celery, without re- 
frigeration, extended the shelf life but 
reduced the amount salable. 


Iron-Rich Molasses 


It’s not just Uncle Remus talk when 
we say—“Yo-all sho nuf ought to eat 
more molasses.” For molasses introduces 
a most significant source of iron into 
the diet. Experiments have shown that 
the iron availability in molasses rates 
over eighty per cent. One to three tea- 
spoons used in the daily diet will ex- 
empt children from the age-old spring 
cure of sulphur and molasses, besides 
serving as a delightful sweetener. In 
this day of low sugar stocks—need we 
say more? 


Enriched White Bread? 


Only twenty-four of the original one 
hundred and seventy war food orders 
are still in effect. Recently canceled was 
the order which provided for enrich- 
ment of all commercially baked white 
bread, banned consignment selling of 
bread, restricted the number of varieties 
of bread and rolls and since June re- 
quired a ten per cent reduction in the 
weight of bread and rolls. Before the 
war about seventy per cent of commer- 
cially baked white bread was enriched, 
and it is expected that many bakers and 
millers will voluntarily continue to en- 
rich their products. At present nineteen 
states have legislation requiring bread 
enrichment. 

The remaining twenty-four food or- 
ders deal with scarce foods such as sugar 
and rice, regulate certain food imports 
or assure that items will be made avail- 
able to meet our Government’s military 
or export commitments. 


Contrary to Opinion 

Beef aged before freezing tends to lose 
its flavor faster during frozen storage 
than unaged beef according to findings 
of a series of meat-aging experiments 
conducted by the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion and Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors. 

In a paper delivered before members 


‘ of the American Chemical Society, the 


Kroger chemists reported that not only 
did the tests indicate that the flavor of 
aged beef deteriorates more rapidly 
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while in frozen storage than that of 
unaged beef, but it is also true of beef 
aged under ultra-violet rays and beef 
aged for 240 hours at customary aging 
temperatures. All beef in the study, re- 
gardless of aging treatment, lost flavor 
after six months of frozen storage. It 
was also reported that the methods em- 
ployed in freezing beef had no signifi- 
cance in the development of “off flavors” 
or degree of tenderness. 


Purple Stamp Off 


The purple federal grade stamp which 
from the beginning of the war offered 
the housewife a guide for quality in 
meat purchase is now missing from 
much of the meat sold over the counter. 
With the removal of OPA ceiling prices 
on October 15th, federal grading was 
no longer compulsory. 

The federal grading service is still 
available to packers and slaughterers 
who wish it. During the war between 
ninety and ninety-five per cent of all 
meat sold in the United States was fed- 
erally graded. It was stamped Choice, 
Good, Commercial or Utility and judged 
by an impartial trained official. The 
continuation of this federal grading serv- 
ice will largely depend upon the de- 
mand by housewives and other consum- 
ers for meat with the federal stamp. 


New Food Products 

e Batter mix —suitable for deep fry- 
ing seafood, meats and vegetables, is 
now on the retail market. This new 
batter mix which has been used for 
the past year by hotels and restaurants 
is made of bleached wheat flour, baking 
powder, salt, imitation white pepper, 
powdered egg, powdered skim milk and 
fruit coloring. It is to be mixed with 
equal parts of water as per directions 
on the carton. 

@ Meat for babies—Six kinds of meats 
—beef, veal, lamb, pork, heart and liver 
—now come in strained form for babies 
and in diced form for older infants. 
These ready-to-eat products, packed in 
vacuum-sealed tins, save mothers the job 
of cooking, scraping and sieving meat. 
According to pediatricians properly pre- 
pared meat may be fed infants of any 
age and affords one of the richest sources 
of complete protein and B_ vitamins— 
important to infant nutrition. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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A Cooperative Task 
(Continued from page 615) 
the specific needs for the group. This 
is logically done by finding out what 
the eating habits are. Home economics 
students may be guided into broadening 
a survey of their own eating habits to 
include the various grade levels not rep- 
resented in their classes, particularly the 
elementary grades. For instance, in one 
school the girls divided themselves into 
groups of three and called on the ele- 
mentary teachers at a pre-arranged con- 
ference period. The elementary teach- 
ers were delighted as well as surprised 
to have these committees call on them 
and offer to assist them in ascertaining 
the health and nutrition habits of their 


‘pupils. The pupils in the various grades 


were glad to cooperate, also, and looked | 


“ce 


upon these older girls as ‘‘assistants” to 
their teachers, which added to the pres- 
tige the girls were already enjoying as 
their project progressed. 

In reading a report of the activities 
of these high school girls, it is difficult 
not to get the impression that the home 
economics classes became altogether nu- 
trition classes and that the students 
spent all their time in the elementary 
school. Indeed, the time spent was not 
out of proportion to what was accom- 
plished in the way of development of 
the high school girls, to say nothing of 
the community-school nutrition program 
that was initiated. Only one home eco- 


nomics class period per week was given | 


over to the girls for their work in the 


elementary school. But they made many — 


other visits on their own initiative, at 
the noon hour, at recesses and after 


school, varying with individual interest. | 


Reporting to the class on progress was 
done intermittently for evaluation and 
planning. Briefly, these are the main 
types of experiences which came about 
during the course of a spring semester 
as a result of this cooperative effort and 
participation: 

% Elementary pupils were weighed and 
measured and each one guided into 
keeping his own record. 

% Simple checks were made on daily 
health habits, such as amount of sleep, 
regularity of eating and type of outdoor 
exercise. 


% Eating habits were surveyed and an- | 


alyzed and each pupil given a chance | 


to see how his food consumption com- 
pared with an acceptable standard. 

% Parents were sent a summary of these 
reports. Many parents were visited by 
the teacher and her three “assistants.” 
% Room committees were formed con- 
sisting of a number of interested par- 
ents, the teacher and the three home 
economics girls. 

% Plans were made for trying to im- 
prove the outstanding weaknesses in the 
pupils’ diets which were, in general, 
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low consumption of milk, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables, particularly green and 
yellow vegetables. 

% Dairymen were appealed to through 
these committees to sell milk to the 
school in spite of critical milk shortages 
which meant cutting down on their 
deliveries to grocery stores. As a result, 
midmorning milk-drinking became a 
regular routine in all elementary grades. 
Of course, not all pupils drank it, but 
by far the majority of them did. 

% Different rooms planned school lunch 
menus for which credit was given on a 
poster placed at the entrance to the 


lunchroom. 

% Individual foods from the “scarce” 
groups were studied and prepared in 
homerooms. 

* Field trips to the chicken hatchery, 
the ice cream factory, the dairy and the 
vegetable and fruit market stimulated 
interest in foods coming from these 
places. 

% Elementary pupils were guided into 
helping at the school lunchroom—a priv- 
ilege heretofore limited to high school 
students. Youngsters in small groups 
took turns in helping prepare vegetables, 

(Concluded on page 635) 





Crisp Cookies for Christmas 


Crisp, crunchy Toll House* 


The recipe is on every package. 


Then for variety, try including whole 
pieces of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
in your other favorite cookie recipes 
...and Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
may be used in any recipe calling for 


chocolate or cocoa. 


Cookies, 
containing whole pieces of Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate, are still the all- ° 
year-round favorites. Make them by 
all means when baking for Christmas. 








SEMI- SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 


ee 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NESTLES SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


For Toll House Cookies and other chocolate desserts 
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What's Going On in 


ONTRADICTORY opinions on the 

fabric supply picture still flourish. 

To some, the fabric outlook remains 
bleak with little relief in sight. To 
others, it is becoming balanced. Still 
a third group believes the present mud- 
dled state will clear about the first of 
the new year. ‘The viewpoint depends 
entirely on where you stand. Each one 
reflects some of the situation which is 
not good at best. 

Much of the confusion and delay in 
bringing normalcy to textile supplies is 
tied up in the problem of textile con- 
trols. Right now, we are in the midst 
of some being taken off, others possibly 
coming off and others remaining. Just 
as soon as decisions are made clear, the 
bottlenecks — in 
cleared. 


supplies should — be 


On Bast Fibers 


Experiments with ramie, also called 
“Siland” fiber, combined with rayon has 
resulted a yarn that has been trans- 
lated into a fabric for men’s shirts. 
Ramie fiber for apparel use is extremely 
limited and probably will be for a long 
time to come. If it does see commercial 
use, it is apt to be within the industrial 
fabric field. However, its possibilities 
for wearing apparel are also undergoing 
more investigation, 

Another member of the bast fiber fam- 
ily—flax—is being combined with rayon 
under the name of ‘“Nubflax’” fabric. 
Only limited supplies have been made 
but the combination shows itself to be 
ideal for draperies and upholstery. 


A Boost for Substitutes 

Mixed fiber fabrics rate high in ap- 
pearance and service, say army tech- 
nicians. ‘They report that coats, shirts 
and gloves made of certain mixed fibe1 
fabrics shrink less than pure wool when 
laundered. ‘The fabrics retain their color 
and general appearance and seem as 
warm as pure wool. Fabrics which show 
these qualities are various mixtures of 
new and reworked wool combined with 
rayon and cotton. These mixed fabrics 
had greater water-absorbency and hence 
took longer to dry, but their appearance 
Was superior to wool after many laun- 
derings. é 

\ll-wool and substitute fabrics were 
tested from 60 to 100 days for warmth, 
resistance to wear, color fastness, ab- 
sorption of water and effects of launder- 
ing, dry cleaning and sterilizing. Re- 
sistance to wear as well as color fastness 
was approximately the same for all the 
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fabrics. Shrinkage and appearance varied 
considerably, with pure wool at the foot 
of the list in all cases. 

In all fairness to 100° wool fabrics, 
however, it should be pointed out that 
high hope to control the shrinkage of 
wool is vested in the shrinkage resistant 
processes coming along by leaps and 
bounds. 


Going, Going, Gone! 

Little by little, this past year, style 
limitation order L-85 was being killed 
off. First some trimmings were allowed 
to come back on garments, then all but 
the length and sweep of garments were 
free of restrictions. ‘These latter points 
were held to prevent the creation of 
new styles which would outdate present 
clothes. Now order L-85 has breathed 
its last. It has been withdrawn com- 
pletely and designers have a free hand 
to create as they will. 

However, one natural control may 
keep things in hand. Limited supplies 
of fabric will prohibit too wild a spree 
in clothing design. A few designers may 
come forth with radical expressions but 
since good fashion comes on slowly, it 
will take a little time for a truly new 
silhouette to win favor. 


Getting Choosey 

Cries for better quality are being 
heard from many directions. Reports 
show that stores are asking for better 
merchandise because consumers are 
more choosey in their buys. The de- 
mand for better clothing is running 
high as ever although the flow of low 
and medium priced merchandise is im- 
proving. Consumers are beginning to 
show a willingness to wait for style, size 
and value rather than accept what is 
on hand. This may not be true for all 
items, but many textiles are experi- 
encing this tendency. It indicates the 
first step in recovery to a healthy supply 
condition. 


Keep Covered 

“Compar” safety clothing protects 
workers that are subject to gases, fumes, 
dust, lint and those handling solutions 
that may cause industrial dermatitis. 
Made of a plastic sheeting, these flexible 
and transparent garments can help 
stamp out some of the hazards experi- 
enced by industrial workers. Caps, 
aprons, smocks, gloves and sleeve guards 
are only a few of the pieces that can 
clothe a worker from head to foot. They 
are flexible, lightweight, completely 


n Textiles 





By Rajean M. Codish 


transparent and styled so as to be cool 
and attractive. 


Leg Grooming 

Hosiery may still be on the scarce 
tists, but developments are not at a 
standstill. More serviceable and attrac- 
tive hose are coming off the machines 
every day. A new note recently an- 
nounced is the “Supple Seam’’ which is 
being made to spread wearing tension 
throughout the entire stocking instead 
of concentrating the strain on the seam. 
A hightwist yarn in the seam gives the 
stocking more stretch and strength in 
length and width. Translated into wear, 
it means longer wear, greater comfort 
and better fit. This seam allows the 
stocking to stretch two inches more than 
an ordinary stocking. 

Another hose development which is 
still in the promise stage is the “wrong- 
side-out” leg fabric. A dull sheer look 
is available on ‘“‘wrong-side-out” hose 
because light reflection is diffused by 
the surface arrangement of stitches. In 
the conventional, or right-side-out hose, 
the largest part of the knit loop in the 
stitch is on the outside of the fabric. 
Reversing the fabric puts the largest 
part of the loop next to the leg. This 
reverse knit is expected to cut down 
sagging since rough objects that touch 
the stocking will “ride” horizontally in 
the wales instead of sagging across the 
vertical rows. 


It S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s! 

A non-rubber, yet elastic yarn, called 
“Strex,”’ is the latest scoop in yarn news. 
It is a high tension, coiled yarn creating 
elasticity in woven fabrics. To make it, 
rayon, cotton, wool, silk or nylon can be 
used alone or in combination. “Strex”’ 
can be made in varying degrees of elas- 
ticity. Wearing apparel of this yarn, 
as sportswear and gloves, and slip cov- 
ers have about 40°% stretch. Because it 
does not have great snap or strength, 
it is not suggested for foundation gar- 
ments. Nor is it suited for bathing suits 
for it has a tendency to sag when damp 
or worn next to the body. However, it 
does recover when completely dry. 
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sound educational experimentation ot 
this nature. 

A large number of home economists 
shared in the plans for the workshop 
and, with the exception of the demon- 
stration teacher in the laboratory school, 


economists and others are recognizing 
this need and some are actively engaged 
in experimental research along this line. 

Such research was given a_ boost 
through a summer workshop in nutri- 
tion education for elementary teachers 
conducted at State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. This experiment 
was made possible through assistance 
from the Department of Public Services 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
through the cooperation of the Minne- ice, State Health Departments, State 
sota State Department of Education. It Nutrition Committees, State School 
is both encouraging and challenging to Lunch Office, American Red Cross and 
have industry actively interested in University faculty members. 


A Cooperative Task 
(Continued from page 633) 


wholesome cookies, milk soups and des- 
serts and in preparing table decorations, 
especially for special occasions. 
a. % Other groups in school became inter- 
ested in this nutrition project. Mathe- 
matics classes figures the progress made 
as shown from later surveys and showed 
by graphs the relative proportions of 
good, fair and poor diets before and 
after nutrition emphasis. English classes 
wrote articles for publication in the 
local paper. Art classes made colorful 
and dramatic posters interpreting nutri- 
tion needs. Science classes conducted 
ool experiments with white rats to show 
the effect on growth of diets that were 
low in the same types of foods that were 
lacking among the diets of the school 
rce children. 


the workshop staff was made up of home 
economists. Assisting as consultants and 
as interested and critical observers were 
many additional home economists from 
the Children’s Bureau, Extension Serv- 










a As all nutrition education committees | ‘ ; - 
ac came together at the end of the year to | : a? : 
1es evaluate their progress in nutrition, these & ° e 
in- conclusions seemed to be representative | Holiday Dressing 
is of group opinion: more emphasis on | ; 
on nutrition had reached and influenced fia gb Te 
ad a larger number of people than appar- ; . 
m. , ent in the past; children were eating a 
he wider variety of foods than previously; 
in many more were drinking milk; many 
ir, showed substantial gains in height and 
rt weight over past semesters. 
1€ The girls in home economics classes 
in were enthusiastic in their expressions of 
pride and satisfaction in the part they 
is had played in what turned out to be 
o- a school-community project. Although 
rk they had had no units in either family 
e relations or child development, as such, 
ry there were many evidences of their in- 
n creased understanding of these import- 
PB, ant phases of home and family life. on white pepper 
e The elementary teachers each ex- V4 paint onion 
5 pressed appreciation for this outside | 2 loaves sliced bread "4 ‘omeeot salt 4 
st stimulation and source of help with a 2-day ol fortified 4-ounce can slice 
s problem with which they were definitely VV \b. anoint mushrooms 
n in sympathy, but lacked experience and pres dice | tablespoon butter ere 
h training in attacking. They seemed to e crusts from ieee ath 
1 feel far more confident of method as ; wager (\f eS oe ) Put 
“ well as subject matter after their high penn bread cubes 4 mixin bow! 
bread cubes into : anned slice 


school elementary school nutrition proj- 


ean 
: tter. Drain. brown 
ect. One reason for this was that sub- add bu i and 


from | quid 


ject matter was condensed to a few sim- lowly in a butter 
ple fundamental concepts that children i], sad to bread an ret an agra 
and parents could understand, leaving bowl dd reeset er, using 2 a 
, the rest of the time to be devoted to onion. T wo ingredients 27° nd 
| the practice of good habits of nutrition. 7 nough fo to 
Another way in which the home eco- turkey. 





nomics teacher can help promote nutri- 
tion at the elementary level without de- 
voting a disproportionate amount of her 
time to it is to be instrumental in every 


For another tempting dressing combin- 
ing mushrooms with macaroni, clip and 
send coupon offering our free recipe 
booklet. 
Canned Mushrooms are essentially of equal PURE 
‘ia nutritive value to the fresh! MUSHROOMS 
is seal on the can guarantees finest ry ~ 
quality and purity! 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


way possible in influencing teacher-train- 
ing institutions to offer courses in nutri- 
tion education for both in-service and 
pre-service training of elementary teach- 
ers. Some few institutions have such 
courses at the present time, but the need 
far exceeds the opportunity. Many home 
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The History of Devotion to the Infant of Prague 





Devotion to the Infant Jesus of Prague 
is devotion to the Child Jesus whose 
divine birth we celebrate each year on 
the twenty-fifth of December. This 
statue of the Infant of Prague was 
photographed at Saint Joseph’s Con- 
vent, Russell Street, Halifax, by Helen 
Patton, a Canadian home economist. 
The accompanying story of the Devo- 
tion was prepared by sisters at Mount 
Saint Vincent College, Halifax, N. S. 


EVOTION to the Infant Jesus is as 
JD wi as Christianity itself. It ever 
tends to keep the great mystery of our 
Lord’s birth vividly before us. 

A special devotion to the Divine 
Child originated with the Carmelites in 
the City of Prague, Bohemia, in the be- 
ginning of the Seventeenth Century. 
Princess Polyxenia of Lobkowitz had re- 
ceived as a wedding gift from her mother 
a statue of the Divine Child, previously 
brought from Spain. After the death 
of her husband, the princess devoted 
herself to works of charity and was par- 
ticularly helpful to the Carmelites in 
Prague. When in 1628 the Carmelite 
Monastery had been reduced to poverty, 
owing to the ravages of war, the princess 
gave her precious statue to the Car- 
melites, saying: “I give you what I prize 
most highly in the world. Honor and 
respect the Child Jesus and you shall 
never be in want.” 

Her gift was placed in the Carmelite 
oratory. The words of the princess 
proved prophetic for as long as the 
Carmelites kept up their devotion to the 
Divine Infant of Prague everything 
prospered with them. The Carmelites 
were later forced to flee from the city 
and in the confusion of the war they 
were unable to take with them their 
miraculous statue. The invaders seized 
it and threw it into a pile of rubbish. 

In 1625, peace came to Prague and 
the Carmelites returned. One of them, 
Father Cyril, who had previously re- 


ceived great spiritual help through his 
devotion to the Infant of Prague, sought 
the statue and found it amid the rub- 
bish. Overjoyed, he placed the statue 
again in the oratory. As Father Cyril 
was one day praying devotedly before 
the statue, he heard a voice saying: 
“Have mercy on me and I will have 
mercy on you. Return my hands to me 
and I shall give you peace. The more 
you honor me, the more I shall bless 
you.” Startled by these words, Father 
Cyril examined the statue and upon 
drawing aside the mantle covering it, 
he found that both hands of the statue 
were broken off. The hands were re- 
stored to the statue and once more peace 
and prosperity returned to Carmelites. 
The original statue of the Child Jesus 
of Prague, has been preserved for cen- 
turies in the former Carmelite parish 
church of St. Mary of Victory in the 
City of Prague. The statue pictured 
here is made of wood covered with wax. 
It is about nineteen inches high and 
rests on a pedestal of twenty inches. 
The right hand is raised in blessing 
upon mankind and the left hand holds 
a globe, symbolic of the Divine Child 
as King of the whole world. A gold 
crown set with pearls was solemnly 
blessed and placed upon the head of 
the statue on April 4, 1655. The statue 
is clothed in a dalmatic and a precious 
mantle. This is the model of thousands 
of similar statues found in churches and 
convents throughout the world. 





Christmas Tree Ornaments 


Decorating blown eggs has always 
been a traditional Easter pastime, but 
Lenore M. Gruber of Flushing, New 
York, writing in School Arts magazine, 
suggests that Christmas is also egg time. 
For blown eggs decorated in gay colors 
make pretty and unusual Christmas tree 
ornaments. 

The directions are simple. To blow an 
egg make a small hole at both ends of 
the egg with a darning needle. Make 
one hole slightly larger than the other. 
Then blow into one end of the egg to 
remove contents. When the shell is 
empty hold the egg under a water faucet 
and let a thin stream of water flow over 
and into the hole. Shake and blow 
clean. 


There are many ways to decorate the 
eggs. Glued stars, seals and colored 
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strips of paper are an easy and effective 
trim. Or the eggs can be painted in 
decorative designs. Use either oil or 
tempera paint. If using oil, remember 
that one half of the egg must be thor- 
oughly dry before painting the design 
on the opposite side. When painting 
with tempera use a soft flexible brush 
and make fine rhythmic forms. There 
is no limit to the number of decorations 
that can be painted on the eggs—flower 
forms, geometric shapes, dots, dashes, 
zig-zags, family names or leaves can be 
combined with imagination. After the 
paint is completely dry give the egg a 
coating of clear shellac or varnish for a 
protective coating and a lively shine. 

The final step is to attach a wire 
hanger at one end of the egg. Use a 
fine wire for this. Make a loop in the 
wire and insert in the egg as in com- 


mercially made Christmas tree orna- 
ments. Tie on the tree with colored 
ribbon or yarn. 


Pomanders for Fragrance 


A pomander, according to Webster, 
is ‘‘a ball of mixed perfumes formerly 
worn to guard against disease or as a 
charm against ill luck.” In Grand- 
mother’s days pomander balls along with 
lavender sachets were used to insure 
sweet-smelling drawers and closets. The 
old charm can work today, too! Here’s 
the recipe: 

Select a firm, well shaped apple or 
orange, wash and dry, and then stick 
with cloves until the skin is completely 
covered. After the fruit is studded with 
cloves, let it drain on a paper for a few 
hours. Then it is ready to hang in your 
clothes closet or tuck into a drawer of 
woolens to give a spicy fragrance. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Leather Make-Overs 


(Continued from page 620) 


that case, the needle has to go in the 
very same holes. 

In stitching these heavy leathers use 
0 to 00 thread—the kind that comes on 
large spools and is made for tailors’ 
use. For hand sewing, go a step further 
and wax the thread by pulling it across 
a cake of beeswax. This makes sewing 
easier and keeps the thread from break- 
ing. 

When a make-over is completed, buff 
and smooth the cut edges with very 
fine sandpaper. Then apply a final coat 
of polish or dressing all over the article 
to darken cut edges and make stitching 
lines blend into the leather. When dry, 
press the seams and sharpen all creases 
and folds. This helps to label your 
make-over a professional rather than 
an amateur job. 








Down Lollypop Lane 
(Continued from page 621!) 


That’s to the left and down the stair. 
We hope we'll see you all down there.” 
The cost of our stage setting was about 


$2.00. We bought ten sheets of light 


weight bristol board, five of them in 
different colors and five in white. 

Risers used by the chorus were bor- 
rowed to form the base for the candy 
decorations. For the picket fence, we 
cut fourteen three-foot lengths of lathe 
and nailed them a foot apart to a long 
plank. Then we cut the white bristol 
board six inches wide and three feet 
tall. These strips were fastened to the 
lathes by staples or thumbtacks. Then 
the strips were wound barber-pole fash- 
ion with the leftover red crepe paper. 

The canes were six feet tall. Old 
beaver board formed the base for these. 
They were covered with white bristol 
board cut six inches wide. It took two 
lengths of bristol board to cover each 
one. These were then wound with the 
red crepe paper, like the candy sticks 
in the picket fence. The crepe paper 
was fastened to the beaver board with 
staples or thumbtacks. 

The lollypop tops were cut from col- 
ored bristol board twenty-four inches 
across. These large circles were blue, 
pink, peach, green and red. The sticks 
on which they were mounted were six 
feet tall. These sticks were nailed to a 
riser plank, just as were those of the 
picket fence. 

Big bouquets were placed in front of 
each cane. At the base of each lollypop 
stick was a jar of lilacs. Other lilacs 
were tied around the standards, giving 
the impression of growing, twining flow- 
ers. The colored lights and the dark- 
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ened auditorium intensified the unusual- 
ness of our setting. 

Too often, in schools where most stu- 
dents are taking college preparatory 
work, academic pupils and teachers alike 
forget that homemaking is a dramatic 
as well as a practical subject. From the 
teacher's standpoint, a style show offers 
not only an ideal reason for having gar- 
ments turned in on time but also an 
opportunity to dramatize a homemaking 
activity. Our Lollypop Lane style show 
was an economical, dramatic demonstra- 
tion of a very practical course. 
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— Worth Repeating — 

“A school is a place where children 
are sent, the earlier the better, to be 
taught not to think for themselves.” 
—Walter Murdoch 


— Overheard — 
Of all things you wear, your expres- 
sion is the most important. 


— Overheard — 


Too many of us conduct our lives 
on the cafeteria plan—self service only. 








THE HOME OFFICE (CORNING, N. Y.) GROUP: Standing I. to r., Alice McCloskey, 
Mary Orcutt, Betty Snyder, Mary Alice Dailey. Sitting. |. to r, Helen Martin, 
Esther Rhodes, Lucy M. Maltby, (Home Economics Director), Lilla Cortright, 

(Test Kitchen Supervisor), and Dorothy Dee. 





in, 


Jessie Johnston covers the 


Josephine Blanch, Los Angeles, 
covers the West 


Lillian C. Ziegfeld covers the 


East out of New York City middle-west from Chicago 





Verna McCallum, the South, 
out of Dallas 
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Common Household Plastics; Their Properties and Uses 


(Continued from page 614) 


Thermoplastic Materials (Chart Below) 


A thermoplastic material is one which is softened by heat 
and hardened into shape by cooling. A thermoplastic is 
resilient and does not break easily. Since it is softened by 
heat articles may warp if frequently exposed to scald- 
ing water. In manufacturing it is quickly and eco- 
nomically molded as the material can be reshaped 
over and over again. Thermosetting materials are di- 
vided into a number of groups according to the materials 
of which they are combined. Cellulose plastic is pro- 
duced from cellulose or cotton linters treated with acids 
and plasticized with camphor. Most of the cellulosic 
materials are available in a great variety of forms, includ- 
ing sheets, rods, tubes, moulding powders, films and foil. 


Colorability of the materials as a class are good. Protein 
plastics are at the present time divided into casein plastic 
which is produced from skim milk, and soy bean plastic. 
The casein plastics are most important and are available 
only in the form of sheets, rods and tubes for production 
of items cut or machined into finished forms. Acrylics 
are produced by a highly complex chemical reaction and 
are available in the form of sheets, rods, tubes, liquids 
and molding compounds. Polystyrene is fast becoming 
one of the most important plastics. It is usually injection 
moulded. Polyethethylene is a new, flexible and trans- 
lucent material with excellent electrical properties. Vinyl 
resin plastics were first introduced commercially in the 
United States about seventeen years ago and are ex- 
tremely versatile acetylene derivatives. 








Trade 


Name 


Type 


Some Properties 


Some Typical Uses 





Nitron 
Pvralin 


Fabrikoid 


. ° | "I . 
Celluloid | Cellulose nitrate 
| 


Tenite I 
Fibestos | 
Kodapak 


Plastacele 


Lumarith hnemamenad acetate 


Tenite II | Cellulose acetate 


butyrate 


Ethocel 


Ethofoil 


Ethyl-cellulose 


Lucite Acrylies 


Plexiglas 


| 
| 


Lustron Polystyrene 


Styron 


oly flex 


Cerex | 
| 


Vinylite | Vinyl chloride 
Geon Co-polymers 


(coal and lime) 


Saran | Vinylidine chloride 


Polythene | Polyethylene 





Tough and resilient, transparent, flexible, un- 
limited color range. Burns very easily 


Tough, resists impact, shatter and is chip- 
proof. Unlimited color range. Softening point 
around 160 to 180° F. 


About same as above 


Extra tough, light weight, colors opaque, 


transparent or translucent. Sensitive to oils, 


fats, solvents 


Crystal clarity, easily formed into sections, 
has good optical properties 


Luminescent plastic 


Outstanding electrical qualities; any color 
from clear water white to deep purple; great 
resistance to acids and other chemicals 


Like rubber in appearance, great resistance 
to oils, chemicals. Flexible over wide range 
of temperatures. Colors good 


| Tough and wiry, resists abrasion, corrosion 


and chemicals. Non-flammable 


Flexible and translucent with good electrical 
properties. Wide color range with high luster. 
Very light weight. Sensitive to cleaning fluids 


Tough and elastic, resists abrasion, resists 
solvents and chemicals and extreme tempera- 
tures 


Hornlike, resists solvents, colors, absorbs 
moisture 


One of newest of plastics. Withstands ex- 


treme temperatures, has outstanding dielec- 
tric properties 


Photographic film, piano keys, combs, 
knobs, soap dishes, spectacle frames, ping 
pong balls, fountain pens, tool handles, 
ete, Coating on paper and fabric 


Moulded parts—coat hangers, lamp bases, 
curtain fixtures, salt and pepper shakers, 
costume jewelry, dolls, ete. Made in sheet, 
film or foil and used for lamp shades, 
packaging materials 


Electric clock housing, portable radio 


| cases, cutlery handles, combs 


Important in surface coatings, radio cabi- 
nets, refrigerator parts, tool handles, pack- 
aging materials 


Used as bomber noses on planes—now used 
in screens, wall partitions, costume jewelry, 
contact lenses, dials and covers, tumblers, 
light fixtures, ete. 


Costume’ jewelry, cosmetic containers, 


household accessories, compacts, bathroom 
fixtures 


“Patent” leathers for shoes and handbags, 


| curtains, shower caps, water-proofed fab- 


rics, crib sheets and other baby items, 
phonograph records, washable wallpaper 


Window screening, colored drapery and 
upholstery fabric, luggage, belts 


Films, coated fabrics and paper, trans- 


parent sheeting, moulded coasters, tumb- 


lers, washers 


Screens, chair - webbing, bristles for 
brushes, cordage and rope, moulded elec- 


trical devices. Slide fasteners 


Buckles, buttons, notions, knitting needles 


Gaskets, packing equipment for corrosive 
liquids, electronic insulation 





Nylon Polyamide 
Ameroid Casein 
| 
Teflon | Tetrafluoroethylene 
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“These POE “Brownies. make holidays 


OOKIES for holiday parties and gifts 
call for something extra special in 
eye-appeal and taste appeal. And these 
rich, chewy, double-deck Brownies have 
both in generous quantities! 
Made with pure, all-vegetable Crisco, 
their rich, chocolaty flavor will delight 
cookie lovers. 


Cookies are easy to make with Crisco. 
No tiresome creaming or stirring because 







—pure and sweet 
—it’s digestible! 
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‘ V3 cup Crisco 
RISCO | 1 cup suger the first mixture il 
ila. 


for cakes - pasttY 
8 frying 


Crisco itself is so soft and creamy . . . sO 
easy to work with at normal room tem- 
peratures. 


doubly 


memorable 





Here is a class assignment your stu- 
dents will thoroughly enjoy .. . from start 
to finish. And the ‘‘finish’—the first 
taste of these delicious Brownies — is 
ample reward for the little time required 
to make them. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Department, Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 606) 


must have received a Bachelor’s degree 
from a college or university of recog- 
nized standing. 

The maximum salary for the twelve- 
month training period is $1,470 which 
includes allowances for subsistence, 
quarters and overtime. Applicants for 
training in Veteran’s Administration 
and U. S. Public Health Service hospi- 
tals must have reached their eighteenth 
birthday but must not have passed their 
sixty-second birthday. The age limits 
for War Department hospitals are from 
twenty to forty years. 

Students who successfully complete 
the training in Veteran’s Administration 
and U. S. Public Health Service hospi- 
tals will be eligible for appointment as 
Staff Dietitian at $2,644 a year. Those 
completing training in War Depart- 
ment hospitals will be eligible for a 
commission in the Army as Medical De- 
partment Dietitian at a base pay of 

2,160 a year plus allowances for quar- 
ters and subsistence. 


Full information and _ applications 
RPT Cae oy TT ae SEA Tee eS 
—Overheard— 


“Well, Mrs. Ezell, I don’t like comic 
books any more than you do, but I 
don’t like censorship either. How about 
a national boycott of all places that sell 
that sort of book by the Parent- 
Teachers Association and other similar 
groups? Churches would certainly be 
glad to help and the newspapers ought 
to get behind such drive. As you point 
out, you can’t forbid junior and father 
to take a drink. Prohibition is a bad 
principle. The answer, of course, is 
education. Junior must be taught to 
like something better than the comic 
books. This won’t happen until the 
biggest salaries in our land go to the 
teachers instead of movie actors and 
radio speech making. Teaching is the 
highest profession a man or woman can 
aspire to. And since we live under a 
profit system, the highest profits ought 
to go to the best people in the most im- 
portant job. And the most important 
job is teaching. 

“When you hear somebody ask what- 
ever happened to Mary Smith and the 
answer comes back, ‘Poor Mary, she 
seemed so promising, but she never 
amounted to anything after all, she’s 
teaching school.’ That’s all wrong. The 
answer ought to be, ‘Oh, Mary—she 
really made good. She’s the pride of 
the family and the big bread winner. 
She’s teaching school.’ ” 

—From a broadcast by Orson Welles 








may be secured at first- or second-class 
post offices from the Commission’s re- 
gional offices, or direct from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Malnutrition at Home 


While all eyes are being focused 
vn malnutrition and near starvation 
abroad, let’s take at least a side glimpse 
at health conditions at home. In July, 
the Philadelphia, Pa., Board of Educa- 
tion disclosed that nearly 10 per cent 
of the pupils in the Philadelphia schools 
are malnourished. Almost 15,000 public 
school pupils out of 99,435 examined 
under the new Pennsylvania State 
School Health Law were malnutrition 
cases recommended for treatment. Of 
the 48,138 parochial school pupils ex- 
amined, 8.4 per cent were found to be 
suffering from malnutrition. 


Sickness Chest 


An emergency chest of supplies, ready 
to lend any family in case of illness, is 
one of the services which the Knoxville 
Home Demonstration Club, Johnson 
County, Arkansas, has contributed to 
its community for the past ten years. 
The chest contains a hot water bottle, 
ice cap, fever thermometer, rubber 
sheets, cotton sheets and pillow cases, 
towels, wash cloths, gowns, pajamas, 
blankets and other such items. The 
club, which replaces any items that are 
worn or lost, reports that almost every 
family in the community has used the 
“Sickness Chest” at one time or another. 


From Here to There— 


Candace Hurley is the newly ap- 
pointed assistant extension editor in 
home economics at Iowa State College. 
Recently discharged from the WAC 
with the rank of Captain Miss Hurley 
has had the experience as an extension 
editor at the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Illinois. She holds a B.S. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. 


Josephine Rigg has been named head 
of the School of Home Economics at 
Russell Sage College in Troy, New 
York. She was formerly head of the 
Department of Home Economics at 
Keene Teachers College in Keene, New 
Hampshire, and previously had taught 
clothing, textiles and costume design at 
East Carolina Teachers College in 
Greenville, North Carolina. Jean L. 
Goodman and Carolyn Roberts are new 
members of her staff. 


Retirements— 


Two women who have worked tire- 
lessly in the Extension Service for the 
past thirty years have just retired. Al- 
though they have worked in different 
states their efforts have paralleled. 


Harriet King, the first demonstration 
agent in Washington County, Arkansas, 
has served continuously in that county 
since 1916. Her early interests in coun- 
ty canning clubs for girls and in individ- 
ual problems of farm women led to the 
rapid organization of 4-H Clubs and 
home demonstration clubs in her coun- 
ty. She also helped organize the County 
Home Demonstration Council in 1926 
and the farm women’s market in Fay- 
etteville in 1932. Besides her work with 
farm people, she has found time to be 
both a student and teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas College of Agricul- 
ture. There she gave laboratory train- 
ing to junior and senior girls who were 
preparing for Extension work. She was 
given nationwide recognition for her 
distinguished service by the National 
Home Demonstration Agents’ Associa- 
tion in 1945. 


Virginia P. Moore has been home 
improvement specialist with the Florida 
Extension Service since 1923. She is 
one of the country’s pioneer women in 
home demonstration work and during 
three decades has done much to estab- 
lish home demonstration work in Ten- 
nessee and home improvement activities 
in Florida. She received her early in- 
spiration from Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
the father of farm and home demonstra- 
tion work, in 1909. In 1910 she helped 
Thomas Early organize the first tomato 
club for girls in Tennessee and in 1911 
she was appointed State Collaborator by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. She has been honored by the 
distinguished service ruby award of the 
Epsilon Sigma Phi fraternity and a 
plaque by the Association of the South- 
ern Agricultural Workers. She was one 
of two women invited to speak at the 
International Housing Conference in 
Paris in 1937. 





No Time for Trash 


It is the rare teacher who would 
admit spending time on trash and the 
rarer one who never does. In practically 
every classroom there are daily, weekly 
and monthly accumulations of odds and 
ends which clutter the room and are 
seldom if ever used. There’s the pile 
of magazines “to be read some day,” the 
string to be unraveled and wound on 
spools, the cartons to be labeled and 
used for storage, the illustrative mate- 
rial to be cataloged for use. 

It would be far better to throw out 
the old magazines and read the new 
ones as they come in, to give the string 
to the birds and buy a ball of twine, 
to discard the cartons and distribute to 
pupils the material which has never 
been filed in them. 

It is fairly safe to say that materiad 
not used or filed within a month is not 
worth the space given it. 
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Home Bureau Scholarships 


| THE Home Bureau Scholarships given 


in New York State represent the con- 
tribution of a dime each from members 
of the Home Bureaus throughout the 
state to juniors or seniors in the College 
of Home Economics who need financial 
help. These scholarships, an expression 
of New York State women’s appreciation 
of Extension work, are awarded “in rec- 
ognition of scholarship, leadership, and 
aptitude for Extension service.” If quali- 
fied applicants intend to go into Exten- 
sion work they are given preference. 
In this way scholarships give back to 
the state potential leaders in Extension 
and in other community enterprises in 
return for the service rendered by Ex- 
tension workers. 

The idea of collecting dimes was that 
of Carrie Gardner Brigden, the first pres- 
ident of the New York State Federation 
of Home Bureaus. In 1927, when $6000 
had been donated, this sum was given 
to Cornell University in trust and named 
the Carrie Gardner Brigden scholarship. 
The interest was awarded to a senior in 
the college. Since that year, forty stu- 
dents have benefited from Home Bu- 
reau awards. Twenty-six of these have 
done Extension work at some time. 


The scholarships now are seven in 


number, each named for a leader in- 


home economics in the state. In order, 
these leaders are: Martha Van Rens- 
selaer, former co-director of the college; 
Ruby Green Smith, former state leader 
of home demonstration agents and one 
of the founders of the Federation; Ann 
Phillips Duncan, former home demon- 
stration agent in Broome and ‘Tioga 
counties and State Fair committee mem- 
ber; Nettie M. Roods, wife of a country 
doctor, promoter of Home _ Bureau 
scholarships, treasurer of the Federation 
and active member of numerous rural 
organizations; and Anna Gage Putnam, 
newspaper editor, former Federation 
treasurer, and one of the founders of 
the Federation. 

At the completion of the Putnam 
scholarship, dimes continued to roll in, 
and now with the membership of the 
Federation above the 50,000 mark, the 
eighth scholarship can probably be 
awarded in another year. This will be 
named for Mrs. Martha H. Eddy, pro- 
fessor of home economics and adminis- 
trative Extension specialist in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. A native of 
Saratoga Springs, Mrs. Eddy was the 
first woman to be president of a county 
Farm and Home Bureau Federation, 
and is a former president of the New 
York State Federation of Home Bureaus. 
She has been a member of the New 
York State Extension staff at Cornell 
since 1932. During the war she helped 
mobilize, house and train the Women’s 
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Land Army of the state. She also helped 
with Farm Labor Camps throughout 
the state as head of the county agricul- 
tural headquarters program at Cornell. 





— Worth Repeating — 
**A man has to live with himself, and 
he should see to it that he always has 
good company.” 


—Charles Evans Hughes 


Take Time 

Take time to live. That is what ume 
is for. Killing time is suicide. 

Take time to work. It is the price ot 
SUCCESS. 

Take time to think. It is the source 
of power. 

Take time to play. It is the fountain 
of wisdom. 

Take time to be friendly. It is the 
road to happiness. 

—Santa Fe Magazine 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Material Shortage? Save and Use! 


Here are THREE splendid 
books you will use every day in 
the year: 


GIFTS A GIRL CAN MAKE... $1.00 
100 lovely and useful gifts the girls can 
make from waste and scrap materials. 
Every gift illustrated with full instructions. 


THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE. $1.00 
100 things a girl can make for her home 
from materials ordinarily wasted: news- 
Papers, cartons, crates, boxes, spools, corn- 
husks, linoleum scraps, etc. 


FURNITURE A GIRL CAN 
MAKE .. . $1.00 
50 furniture projects made from boxes and 
other waste materials. 50 detailed illustra- 
tions and instructions. Every girl can im- 
prove her home with a low-cost furniture 
project. 


Order direct from 


THE GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 1, Mo. 











THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


turneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED—(a) Chief dietitian; 300-bed hos 
pita); approximately 1600 meals daily; staff of 
three assistants; new kitchens, dining rooms, and 
dietary departments to be opened in new wing 
huw being completed; preferably someone quali 
fied to assist in planning and purchasing equip- 
ment $250-300, board, laundry. (b) Dietitian to 
join dietary department, junior college; student 
enrollment approximately 2500; graduate’ in 
institutional home economics with some man 
agement experience required; two kitchens 
serving 1600 persons daily; duties include devot 
ing two days weekly to preparations of man 
ual for kitchen supervisors. (c) Dietitian to 
take charge of food service of Y.W.C.A.; must 
be qualified to take complete charge of plan 
ning meals, buying food, supervision of kitchen 
and dining room; relatively new building de 


lightfully situated in college town of Middle 
West (d) Assistant dietitian; duties consist 
of serving meals for approximately 100 pa 


tients in new auxiliary hospital about to be 


opened; $250; Hawaii. (e) Dietitian to take 
charge of department in new hospital; Latin 
America. ({) Nutritionist with minimum two 


years’ experience to become associated witl 
maternal and child health program of state de 
partment of health; would also be associated 
with university medical school; Middle West 
(g) Dietitian to take charge of def ‘ment 
serving two dormitories university havin -n 
rollment of 3200 students; opportunity for eon 
tinuing studies. (h) Chief dietitian; relative 
ly new hospital located less than hour’s ride 
from New York City; staff of three assistants; 
average census, 150; $250 complete maintenance 
(In requesting information concerning these 
appointments, please mention the key letters 
and the month of publication.) 





Sheldon 
Kitchen 


Units 


Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 
SHELDON'S new catalog of Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 


press. Reserve your copy today. 


rH. SHELDON «& company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION «+ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude jor a career in fashion. Spe- 


cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 23. 


Home Study Course Request Book 23H 
812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 











JUST PUBLISHED! You'll 

be delighted with the new 

"Velvet Blend Book” of 

milk-rich Carnation recipes. 
Beautifully illustrated. Free. 
Address Carnation Co., 
Dept. 727-J, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 








A CHRISTMAS TEA? 


OF COURSE you, too, are plan- 
ning to have at least ONE holiday 
TEA, EXHIBIT or PARTY! 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 
PROGRAM! You will find below a 
list of ready-made helps that will 
make your Christmas Party a de- 
lightful success — and with such 
little effort. 


Home Economics Teas 50c 
Home Economics Exhibits 50c 
Home Economics Banquets 50c 
20 Clothing Revue Songs 25c 


10 Humorous Fashion Revues 50c 
5 Complete Fashion Shows 50c 
3 Dress Revues, in Verse 50c 


Send for our new catalogue 
Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 1, Mo. 














HOLD YOUR BONDS 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
we ag hates hy Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Free Placement. Send for Cir. 22. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1880 Broadway (52nd Street). N. Y. 19 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., ag York. 
Sponsoring Young Ameriean Design 
Sample copy on request, 1c. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 608) 


the California way and additional menus 

for special occasions. The index is un- 

usually well organized and usable. 
—B.M:S. 


More Meat for Your Money 


By Alice Easton 
The Dahls, Stanford, Conn. 
Price $1.00 Pp. 124 1946 


Those of you who have used the Little 
Gold Business Books will need no in- 
troduction to this one—More Meat for 
Your Money. As the name implies it 
proffers menu suggestions and recipes 
for preparing interesting and appetizing 
meals that surmount some of the diffi- 
cult problems arising from limited sup- 
plies or limited budgets—or both! Each 
recipe gives ingredients for six and for 
twenty-four servings. All possible meat 
dish variations are given for beef, pork, 
lamb, veal, rabbit, ham, tongue, tripe. 
Some are real taste-tempters, too, such 
as beef up-side-down pie, lamburgers, 
ham loaf in cider jelly, rabbit fricassee, 
veal stew with tomato dumplings. 

Another pocket-size Little Gold Busi- 
ness Book that makes one truly purse- 
wise is Meatless Recipes. This contains 
fifty-three recipes and one hundred and 
seventy-five menu suggestions. The reci- 
pes are also given in six and twenty-four 
portion sizes and include many tempt- 
ing and economical dishes. Some of 
these are egg foo yong, cheese dum- 
plings with tomato sauce, scalloped tuna 
fish with noodles, peas and eggs. This 
forty-two page book sells for 50 cents, 
or three copies for $1.00. 

RUTHANNA RUuSSEI 


Worth Knowing About 


State Labor Laws for Women with 
Wartime Modifications is an explana- 
tion and appraisal of all the labor laws 
passed for women from the year 1879, 
when the first law regulating women’s 
hours of employment was passed in 
Massachusetts, through 1944. The back- 
ground of state labor legislation for 
women given in Chapter I shows the 
progress that has been made in the 
number of laws passed and in the stand- 


ards set. Chapter II treats of the effect 
of war on hour laws for women, and 
Chapter III concerns state laws for 


women in postwar years. Although this 
information was compiled in 1944, the 
bulletin was submitted to the Secretary 
of Labor in February of this year and 
as such represents the most complete 
information available on this subject. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 
202-V, United States Department of 
Labor. Price 15 cents. 


Food the World Over has been pie- 
pared for nurses and other professional 
workers who deal with teaching better 
food habits to people of varying na- 
tionalities. The first booklet in a series 
of six is on the Puerto Rican dietary. 
Other booklets are being prepared on 
Italian, Jewish, Syrian, Polish and sec- 
tional American dietaries by the Nutri- 
tion Service of the Visiting Nurse Asso- 


ciation of Brooklyn, Inc., 138 South 
Oxford Street in Brooklyn 17, New 
York. Price 20 cents each. 


Art Metal Work and Jewelry has been 
wirtten and illustrated by Louis J. Haas 
who is occupational therapy adviser for 
the New York Hospital in White Plains. 
The book is made up of some 1300 
drawings which show each step in mak- 
ing 264 articles from napkin clips and 
card trays to coffee pots and jewelry. 
Although a little difficult to read _be- 
cause of the hand-lettered type this is 
a good manual for handcraft students. 
Write directly to Louis J. Haas, 3 Gid- 
ney Terrace, White Plains, New York 
for a copy. Price $2.50. 





Take Care of Books 


Perhaps you, too, count among your 
treasures a dog earred copy of Little 
Women. Or maybe you remember tuck- 
ing the Knights of the Round Table 
under your pillow so that you could 
read by the morning’s earliest light. No 
doubt you identify many wonderful 
memories and experiences with your 
personal library. But do you cherish 
your books in the way they deserve? 

Books will last through the years only 
if they are kept and cleaned with care, 
say home management specialists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. They are best preserved if kept 
in tightly closed book cases away from 
dust and moisture. Fine books should 
be protected from both moisture and 
extreme dryness or heat. Book shelves 
should be located where sunlight from 
windows does not shine directly on the 
books because the colors of the bindings 
may fade. 

When dusting books, use a soft, dry 
clean cloth or the soft brush attachment 
of a vacuum cleaner. Dust in the direc- 
tion away from the binding, not toward 
it. Dust that has sifted down into the 
pages of the book may be removed by 
flipping the pages several times. Do not 
bang books together to remove dust as 
this loosens the bindings. 

To keep leather bindings soft and 
pliable work in a very little oil with 
the hands—especially along the back 
binding. Then wipe the leather with 
a soft clean cloth. Use lanolin or castor 
oil but never mineral oil which will 
stain and rot the leather. 
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Coupon Service 
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This is a time-saving device for busy 
home economists. Two minutes spent 
in filling out this coupon brings you 
material that has required hours to 

> prepare. 

le 

= 

le 

d 

0 

il Read the advertising pages for full 

: information about the products of- 

1 





fered. (The page number of the ad 
y is given after each listing.) 


Indicate the material and the amount 

you want. Send a check, money orde1 
| or stamps if there is a charge for the 
material. Do not send cash. 


Mail today so that you will have the 
material when you need it. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 














Please send me the material checked below: 


Page 607 


1. American Can Company 





ay Kitchen Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. 
b. School Lunch Recipe Cards. ec. Coffee Facts For Home Econ 
omists. d. High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods 











2. American Fruit Growers Exchange Page 443-Sept. Issue 
Blue Goose Buying Guide for Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 








3. American Meat Institute Page 601 


a—Copies full-color Pork Charts. One set free, 25¢ for each 
additional set. 
Quiz Sheets. 





Teacher's Master Sheet. ¢.——eopies Student 





Second Cover 


4. Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 


—Copies new booklet, “On-the-Table Values In Canned Foods.” 





5. Celanese Corporation of America Page 603 


For Teachers: a. Window Shopping. b. New Benefits for the 
World from Synthetics. ec. ‘abriec Swatch Cards, d. Skeins of 
Celanese Yarns. e.——Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: g- copies, 




















Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. h.——copies, Look for the Tags 
and Labels When You Shop. 





6. Cultivated Mushroom Institute Page 635 


Free Mushroom Reeipe Booklet. 





7. H. J. Heinz Company Page 629 


——A _ forty-page FREE booklet presenting a new method of thrift 
cookery for soups. Contains sauces, gravies, soups, main-dishes, vege- 
tables, salads, desserts, all built around Heinz Condensed Soups. 
Teacher copy only. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 





8. Manual Arts Press Page 648 


Please send “Art and Education for Daily Living’, 33.00. 


Page 648 





9. Millett Corporation 


Free booklet, “A Better Backing For Your New Rugs and Carpets.” 





Dept. PHE 12-46 
Page 648 
Two chapters of “Evolution of Our National and Family Income” are 
now available. Please send me——Chapter I, “Contribution of Agri 
culture to Health, Happiness, and Prosperity’ and Chapter Il, 


10. Bureau of Educational Services 





“Contribution of Petroleum to Industry, Farm and Home.” 





Dept. W-106 Page 627 


New Electric Cooking Course — New and authoritative course, 


11. National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 





prepared by highly qualified home economists, consists of a 68-page 
textbook profusely illustrated. 

—Copies illustrated summaries of each chapter. easily mimeo 
graphed for pupils’ use. 





12. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocelate Page 633 


FREE Recipe Booklet containing recipe for Toll House Cookie« 





and other Chocolate Desserts. 





# 


Practical Home Economics 


I would like information on edueational films on a. Textiles 














b. Foods c. Household Equipment d, 4,00d Grooming 
e——Child Care. We have the following equipment: 

f. ¢ ) 16 mm. sound h. ( ) 35 mm. film strip (silent) 

ge. ( ) 16 mm. silent . « ) 35 mm. film slide (sound) 
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“Decorating with Color.” b.——‘“Braided Rugs Brought Up to 


14. Rit Products Corporation 





Date.” 





Page 641 
Plannine. b.——Kemodeling. Additions for 
d.——Clothing Laboratory. e ‘ood 


15. E. H. Sheldon and Company 


Informetion on a. 
ce. lomemaking Room. 











Laboratory. 







16. United-Carr Fastener Corporation Page 604 


Please send me the Dot Snappers Kit. $1.00 per kit. Refills 25¢ 
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PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 


by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with 
pen and ink lined illustrations giving complete 
data on English, French and American period 
furniture. Topics covered in outline form in- 
clude general characteristics, important furni- 
ture pieces, and main backgrounds. This fold- 
er is suitable for either notebook or bulletin 
board use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded 
in center. It may be bought in bulk for pupils 
at greatly reduced rates. 


Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25c¢ each 


Lakeside Publishing Company 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 











The History of Home Economics 
by Hazel T. Craig 


Here is the only up-to-date History of Home Economics 
in America. Written by a home economist for home 
economists, it traces the development of home eco- 
nomics from before the “domestic science” stage to 
its present high position in the educational and busi- 


ness world. 


The origin of home economics, the pioneers who 
developed this important addition to education for 
homemaking, the obstacles overcome by early leaders, 


make a fascinating story for every home economist. 


The History of Home Economics first appeared serially 
in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS and has since 


been revised and enlarged to 48 pages. 


Profusely illustrated; substantially bound, 
attractively printed. 


$1.50 per copy 


In quantities of five or more 


for students, $1.00 per copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 














Save Food 
(Continued from page 622) 


ness desired over a simmering temperature as high tem- 
peratures toughen the egg proteins. 


Q. Why should milk always be stored in a cool, dark 
place until used or consumed? 

A, Light robs milk of its riboflavin content. Warm tem- 
peratures accelerate bacterial growth and hasten vitamin 
C loss. 

Q. Why should cheese dishes be cooked at low tem- 
peratures? 

A. To get a good smooth consistency in melted cheese, 
it should always be heated at a low temperature. A high 
temperature is apt to make melted cheese stringy or 
result in a burned, hard crust that is not very palatable. 





Breakfast at School 


(Continued from page 623) 


Physical Education—All hygiene instruction during tne 
drive was based on nutrition. Assisted in the serving of 
the daily breakfast. 

Science—Carried on a white rat experiment which was 
displayed in the lobby during the drive. One rat was 
given nutritious food. The other rat’s diet was deficient 
in nutritive values. Great interest was shown in the daily 
change in the condition of the rats—one growing stronger 
and heavier, the other growing weaker and wasting away. 
Cafeteria—Not only continued to stress a good lunch, 
but also served a nutritious breakfast. Teachers often 
met their classes at the cafeteria and had breakfast in 
class groups. 

Every possible means of bringing the value of good 
nutrition home to the pupils was used. One of the most 
effective proved to be the bulletin boards in each class 
room. ‘These were filled with nutrition source mate 
rial for reference work. Each bulletin board also con- 
tained a chart showing the work progress of each room. 
In addition, the Maltex blotter on which was printed a 
one hundred per cent breakfast menu was given to each 
pupil. 

As has been stated, the third phase of the drive was 
che resume. During this period a survey was again made 
to determine breakfast habits of the pupils. It goes with 
out saying that it was a real satisfaction to learn that 
great improvements had been made in this regard. 

During the resume period, also, final tests were given 
for nutrition grades, and a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting was held to show parents what had been accom 
plished. At this meeting a demonstration was presented 
by the local gas company to show how a poorly chosen 
meal can be improved. On leaving the meeting parents 
were given literature and material to take home. 

The planning, preparation and carrying out of a nutri 
tion drive requires a large amount of extra time and 
effort, but we of Jefferson Junior High School firmly 
believe it has been tremendously worthwhile. Now, ow 
school children are not only getting a good lunch every 
day, but they have learned also that A Good Breakfast 1s 
Necessary to Start a Good Day. 
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Katherine C. Wisely. April, 235 

Top to Toe; Juanita Wittenborn. Septem- 
ber, 410 


Consumer- Wise 


U 


The Unit Kitchen; Florence Blazier. Sep- 
tember, 393 

Using a Test in Vocational Counselling; 
Ruth T. Lehman. January, 17 


V 


Veterans Must Eat; Ann Noble. June, 338 
Vocational Guidance Project; Irene L. 
Muntz. January, 19 


WwW 


Waffle Weaving; Dorothy Martin. October, 
476 

Waffle Weave Gift Suggestions; Dorothy 
Martin. November, 546 

Wallace, Lily Haxworth; Lenten Food Les.- 
sons. February, 94 
Picnic Time. May, 287 

Wallace, Lily Haxworth; We Can. March, 
156 

Walsh, Letitia; Home Economics at the 
AVA. April, 222 

Watson, Frances; Experimental Work in 
Improving Home Projects. October, 480 

We Can; Lily Haxworth Wallace. March, 
156 

Welch, Lila Merle; Help Make and Keep 
the Peace. November, 540 

What Do You Want from the Educational 
Movie? May, 309 

What’s Going On in Foods. January, 42; 
February, 100; March, 178; April, 240; 
May, 294; June, 352; September, 418; 
October, 492; November, 570; Decem- 
ber, 632. 

What’s Going On in the Home. January, 
44; February, 104; March, 180; April, 
244; May, 298; June, 348; September, 
420; October, 496; November, 572; De- 
cember, 630. 

What’s Going On in Textiles; Rajean M. 
Codish. January, 40; February, 102; 
March, 176; April, 242; May, 296; June, 
350; September, 416; October, 494; No- 
vember, 568; December, 634 

White House Etiquette for Every Day; 
Dorothy Lang. February, 91 

White, Joan; Spotlight on Kitchen Ware. 
September, 391 

The Why of Food Choices; Katherine C. 
Wisely. January, 21 

Williams, Luella A.; New Horizons. Feb- 
ruary, 106 

Williams, Mavis Eakle; Sugar and Spice. 
November, 543 

Williamson, Maude; Factors Influencing the 
Development of Home Economics—Part 
IV. January, 16 

Wisely, Katherine C.; The Why of Food 
Choices. January, 21 
Learning to Eat is Part of Growing Up. 
February, 95 
Food Service 
February, 98 
Better Nutrition for Greater Efficiency. 


Directors’ Conference. 


March, 157 

To Buy—Or Not To Buy—Equipment. 
April, 235 

Cultivating School Lunch Courtesy. 
May, 289 


Cooperation Leads to Success. June, 
339 
Wittenborn, Juanita; 
Made. January, 34 
Party Girls. March, 172 
Junior Frolics—for Students. April, 232 
Fashion Flashes. June, 337 
Top to Toe. September, 410 
The Curl’s the Thing! November, 562 
Wittenborn, Juanita; Astro Affairs—For 
Students. February, 90 
Woolf, Douglas G.; Synthetics—A Three- 
Ring Circus. April, 225 
Woolf, Douglas G.; Synthetics. . 
to Order. May, 283 
Workshop in Nutrition; Barbara Reid Rob- 
son. June, 340 


Parties — Custom 


. Created 


Y 


Your Professional Organizations; January, 
20 
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ad 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


HOW TO 
MAKE RUGS : ae wd 
AND CARPETS LAST LONGER! 


HOW TO BUY BETTER RUGS! 


Revolutionary Development in Carpet Construction 

Now in Use in Over 414 Million Rugs and Carpets! 

1. CELLUCORD helps rugs keep new looking longer. 

z eee, rugs and carpets always wash beauti- 
ully! 

3. CELLUCORD-backed rugs make housekeeping easier... 
less fuzz! 


4. CELLUCORD service qualities fully proven in scores of tests 
by leading carpet mills and by the United States Test- 
ing Company, Inc. 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 








C fail _ — Jami by Hea hf, 


Program and Material 
for Home Economists 


“HEALTH PROTECTION 

THROUGH CLEANLINESS IN THE HOME". . 
comprises: (1) Instructor's Manual, (2) four two-color, 
Wall Charts (18!/.” x 2434”), (3) sufficient small 
Digest Leaflets for class use at time instruction is 
given, and (4) special "Home Cleanliness Notes" news 
bulletin. 


The material is planned for the ready uses of instruc- 
tors who desire to teach both the importance of, and 
the methods of obtaining, cleanliness in the home. 


If you use the all-in-one coupon on page 643, and 
indicate your wishes, we will supply your needs with- 
out cost through sponsorship of Clorox Chemical Co. 





We have other "Family Health" programs in process 
of development. If interested, please indicate on 
coupon. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401, Broadway,.New York 13, N. Y. 











Plastics in the Home 
(Continued from page 614) 


such units fit in with the current and future ideas for 
almost all-prefabricated homes. Other newer household 
items attracting attention are: fireproof awnings; cloth- 
ing with permanent pleats and creases, some of which 
is non-wrinkling; a resin impregnation of textiles to make 


| starch unnecessary in shirts, housedresses, etc.; a coating 


for all fabrics which renders them stain-proof; rust-proof 
porch and window screening; unbreakable kitchenware 
and plastics articles which glow in the dark enough to 
read a label. 


Impregnation of paper with plastics gives it tremen- 


dous strength and water-resistance as proved during the 
| war. Such papers are now becoming available for hun- 
| dreds of household uses. Also under development are 


small temporary buildings, even houses, made of a new 
type of heavy cardboard rendered weather-resistant and 


| shock-proof by plastics impregnation. A similar use of 
| plastics in the packaging industry is revolutionizing our 


concepts of food shipment and storage. 


Purchasers of plastics articles should remember that 


| wartime shortages continue to restrict the industry. 


There are no limitations on what a company may pro- 
duce but materials remain short. Experts predict this 


| condition will remain until spring of 1947. 








Western Arts Assoctation 
Bulletin says: “This new re- 
vised and improved book bids 
fair to be recognized as the 
; standard text and of great in- 
ary LIVINS terest to art educators.” 


ART EDUCATION 


for 


DAILY LIVING 


4 Mable Russell 
i and 
onal Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


Revised, reset edition of ART TRAINING 
THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS, original leader in 
the ‘art in everyday life'’ movement. New illustra- 
tions include many examples of distinguished Ameri- 
can paintings and other art expressions, plus com- 
plete revision of color analysis and principle- 
demonstrations. Virtually every possibility of subject 
is explored and associated with learning problems, 
in a remarkably practical and interesting study of 
real-life propositions and the principles on which 
they depend. Cloth, 248 pages, $3.00. 

ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA—Nicholas & Others. .$2.60 
MEAL PLANNING and TABLE SERVICE—Bailey... 2.50 
HISTORIC COSTUME—Lester 

TABLES OF FOOD VALUES—Bradley 3.50 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS—Kennedy & Vaughn... . 2.00 


THE MANUAL ARTS, PRESS . 
264 Duroc Bldg. Peoria,-3,. Winois 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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PRACTICAL HOME BOONOMIES 











TEACHER “Ve You a Kayon Quz-Whiz 4 


Du Pont Teaching Aids Answer Rayon Questions Graphically 


Students will spend millions for rayon clothing in 1946. 
Have you ever given your students a training course that 
will fit them to know, buy and enjoy rayon intelligently? 
Du Pont, leader in research, offers graphic rayon teach- 
ing aids. All are designed to help young people under- 
stand this versatile fiber and fabrics made of it. 


A. Sound Film—‘“‘Facts about Fabrics,“’ a basic story of fabrics — i nt || () f 
their yarns, constructions, dyes and finishes. 


B. Sound Film — “‘Fashion’s Favorite,” tells how rayon is made. 


REG. u.s. Pat OFF 


C. Teaching Handbook—A complete fact book. For teachers only. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
D. Wall Chart shows how rayon is made. Actual samples attached. _.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. Student Booklets —‘“Facts about Fabrics’’— explains basic fabrics. 
“Rayon Today” tells how rayon is made. Free in limited quantities. 


Use coupon or write Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y 
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LEMONS ADD SPARKLE 
TO EVERYDAY FOODS! 


( 
. <)> es 
SLL ON 


ANSWER: 





The citric acid in lemon juice changes the pH of Few foods are as versatile as the 
brewed tea. Prepared with ordinary water, tea is fresh lemon. In baking and cook- 
neither alkaline nor acid, but is practically neutral. ing, it is one of the three most 
By adding lemon the pH is decreased and the tea popular flavors. 


takes on a lighter color. As an interesting classroom 
experiment you can now change the tea back to its 
original color by adding a small amount of ordinary 
baking soda. The soda counteracts the citric acid 
and returns the pH to the alkaline side. 





LEMON JUICE HELPS ALKALINIZE — : 
As lemonade, it is the nation’s 
THE SYSTEM favorite fresh-fruit beverage. 


Even though the citric acid in lemon juice acts to de- 
crease the pH of tea it does not have an acidifying 
action in the body. For this natural citric acid is 
metabolized into carbon dioxide and water, and the 
alkaline mineral salts found in lemons... potassium, 
calcium, magnesium and other valuable minerals. . . 
are left in the body to act as alkalinizers. 





But its versatility is shown most 
in its use as a garnish. For lem- 
ons have a marvelous knack for 


Sunkist Caljornia Lemons a 
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WHAT'S NEW IN HOME BEAUTY AIDS 


Johnson‘s Cream Wax—newest form of 


famous Johnson's Wax. It cleans and polishes 


furniture, woodwork, refrigerators and other 


white surfaces in one easy application. 


Here is a new home beauty aid for your home- 
makers— Johnson’s Cream Wax—newest form 
of famous Johnson’s Wax now so popular for use 
with other Johnson Wax products in modern 


protective housekeeping. 


More than just a wax polish 


Johnson’s Cream Wax is more than just a wax 
polish. It’s a creamy white liquid that cleans, 
tco-—-instantly removes stains, fingerprints, 
yrime from furniture, light woodwork, refriger- 
ators, etc. At the same time Johnson’s Cream 
Wax gives surfaces a non-oily lustrous gleaming 
shine that grows lovelier with every application. 


Gives wax protection, too 


Like all famous Johnson’s Wax, Johnson’s Cream 
Wax gives wonderful wax protection, too— pro- 
tects surfaces, preserves them, adds to their length 
of life. And it saves hours of work, because dirt 
and dust don’t cling so readily to satin-smooth 
waxed surfaces. For everything from furniture 
to lamp shades, picture frames, refrigerators, 
ornaments and leather articles—you’ll find that 
Johnson’s Cream Wax is ideal for giving greater 
beauty and protection to the lovely things in a 
home. Johnson’s is a registered trademark. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept.P-36,Racine, Wis. 





JOHNSON’S WAX.. 


. Cream, Paste, Liquid... 
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Johnson’‘s Self-Polishing Glo-Coaat 
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te SKIMPY BREAKFASTS LET 


"LACK OF TIME" IS 
GIVEN AS A MAIN REASON 
FOR NOT EATING 
BREAKFAST * 
4 FROM A NATIONAL SURVEY K-23 
D 


BY ELMO ROPER ON 
BREAKFAST HABITS 























= — AUTHORITIES 
RE SHOULD ENLoY 14 % 
EQUIREMENTS AT BREAKEacr, 








FOR INSTANCE -- 
post's GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
MAKES THE MAIN DISH 


OF A NOURISHING 
BREAKFAST / 





A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF POST'S GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
WiTH MILK AND SUGAR SUPPLIES THE FOLLOWING: 


PROTEIN | CALCIUM | IRON | THIAMINE] RIBOFLAVIN | NIACIN 
AMOUNTS| 7G l445Mg |L5Mg | O.22Mg} O.BOMg | 1.7Mg CALORIES 
in| Ow | 9% | 16%) 22% 15 % + cited I99 
DAILY NEEDS 

* POST'S GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES (/02.), MILK (4 oz.), SUGAR! FP) 
**PROTEIN BASED ON 70G ; N/AC/N BASED ON /5 Mg. 


















































2 ELEGANT RECIPES USING ONLY ONE 
CAN OF LIBBY’S FRUIT COCKTAIL 
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“ach of the five fruits used in Libby's Fruit 
Cocktail is of the quality usually canned in- 
dividually! That makes this combination five 
wavs perfect. 

It's made in Libby's famous Sunnyvale 
Kitchens in the heart of the Santa Clara 
Valley. Here. from the nearby fruit country, 
come the field boxes of perfectly ripened 
peaches. luscious pears and especially tender 
seedless grapes: to these are added Libby's 


own Hawaiian pineapple. and rich cherries, 
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preserved Maraschino-style in the traditional 
oils of Persian rose and almond. 

Libby's Fruit Cocktail is still somewhat 
limited in supply, so every can is extra pre- 
cious! But Libby's is worth watching for 
and worthy of the most elegant recipes, such 
as those on this page. 

LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 














CENTURIES AGO COCOA 
DIFFERED VASTLY FROM OUR POPULAR ; 
PRESENT-DAY BEVERAGE. IT WAS A.: 
DARK, BITTER BREW —THICK AS 
PORRIDGE. BECAUSE OF TOO MUCH 
COCOA BUTTER IT WAS HEAVY 
AND INDIGESTIBLE.... 


NOT UNTIL 1828 - 
WHEN A DUTCHMAN NAMED 
JOHANNES VAN HOUTEN 

EVOLVED A PROCESS OF 

ELIMINATING PART OF THE 
OIL AND PULVERIZING THE 
REMAINDER OF THE BEAN- 
DID COCOA COME INTO ITS ae 
OWN AS A LIGHT, DELICIOUS, cee 
EASILY DIGESTED FOOD. ~ 


NO MORE COCOA PANS 4 
ae oe, —_""" A CUP BRINGS YOU THE WORLDS 
VAN HOUTENS! ~~ owe BEST COCOA. THAT'S BECAUSE 
FOR THIS ORIGINAL DUTCH- VAN HOUTENS | 
GOOD COCOA -\ VAN HOUTENS |S SO CoN- 
PROCESS COCOA CAN BE | 
Frye lenin CENTRATED, SO PACKED 
- PREPARED RIGHT IN THE optician 
2 PURPOSE ~ ICINGS, SYRUPS, WITH TRUE CHOCOLATE 












































































aS Pa, PUDDINGS, CAKES, COOKIES, | FLAVOR,A LITTLE GOES 
®: .) , COOKING! HOT AND COLD BEVERAGES- | A LONG way / 
el WHEN ITS RICH,MELLOW, 









FULL FLAVORED VAN 
HOUTENS. ITS THE 














FOR THE BEST NUT BROWNIES you 
EVER ATE, TRY THIS RECIPE: 

1 cup sugar Few grains salt 
14 cup butter 1% cup flour 

or other shortening 1 cup chopped nut 
7 tbsp. Van Houten's Cocoa meats — 
2 eggs 1 tsp. vanilla 
Cream butter and sugar together. Add cocoa and 
cream well. Add beaten eggs, then flour and salt, 
nuts and vanilla, Bake in greased pan in moderate 
oven (350°) about 30 minutes. 
Allow to cool and cut in squares. 


ALL-PURPOSE @ 
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In Two Sections 
Section No. One 





ME ECONOMICS 





REAL TEEN-AGE APPEAL 
IN NEW GROOMING LEAFLET 


ERE'S a lively new leaflet —“Missing Some- 
H thing?’’—to help you present a grooming pro- 
gram that really works! Written with teen-age 
problems in mind, it gives a wealth of grooming 
tips...suggestions about things that help girls keep 
up with the crowd, now and later in life. And to 
guide them in their daily grooming habits, a handy 
Good Grooming Daily Check List is included in 
the leaflet. 

Supplementing this, a colorful wall chart shows 
the full length figure of a girl, with specific point- 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 


Helps you stress 
daintiness — 

as part of your 
clothing program 


GROOMING FOR SCHOOL 








ers on grooming ... while the new teachers’ and 
leaders’ Manual gives a detailed outline for an 
effective program. 

Just fill out the coupon in the special section of 
this publication to send for free material today. 





FREE! Complete Grooming Unit prepared by 
Educational Service Department 


Bristol-Myers Co. 


better because its Sate 


1. Safe for clothes...won’t rot or discolor fabrics 
.-has won the Seal of Approval of the American 
Institute of Laundering. 





. Safe for skin...contains no irritating crystals. 
Snow-white Mum stays smooth and creamy. 
Doesn’t dry out in the jar. 


. Safe for charm... gives sure protection against 
underarm odor all day or evening. 
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Use coupon section or write Rayon Division. E 


TEACHER'S HANDBOOK. A complete fact 
book covering the various types of rayon, 


For teachers only, 


STUDENT BOOKLETS. Illustrated story 
of varns and fabrics. Free in limited 
quantities for student distribution. 


SOUND FILMS. Two dramatic films 
show how rayon is made . . . tell story 
of basic fabrics and their care. Film 
only. No projector or operator. 





COLORED WALL CHART. Shows how 
rayon is made. Size 35" x 23". Actual 
yarn samples are attached. 


Head start on a fashion career 


Well over a billion yards of rayon fabrics are bought by America 
every year. So, whether your eager-beavers are headed for style 
careers or simple fashion enjoyment...knowledge of rayon is needed. 
***Why not plan a study project based on the Du Pont rayon teaching 
aids shown above? Graphically, briefly, they tell the complete story of 
rayon... from yarn production to consumer use. 


QUPOND du pont rayon 


REG u s Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
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PRACTICAL HOME RCONOMIES 


per Sraserts C Leen 
MODERN SERVICEABILITY 


‘iq return of frilly, feminine fashions 


will be greeted enthusiastically by all 
women who have grown weary of 
“Spartan” fashion ideas. But no matter 
how lovely and seemingly fragile the new 
garments may be, they should also be 
practical, serviceable, and easy to clean. 

The beautiful “Gay Nineties” blouse 
we have illustrated is a perfect example 
of this happy combination of femininity 
and serviceability. It is tailored of Dream- 
Glo... the luscious Bemberg* rayon 
fabric, supple as a sheer, opaque as a 
crepe. Its Bemberg Certified Tag identifi- 
cation indicates that it has been tested 
and certified by U. S. Testing Co. for 
washability and serviceability. 

For your own protection look for the 
Bemberg Certified Tag on all the “pret- 
ties” you will be tempted to buy. Also, 
write for literature on the care of fabrics, 


available free. 


Educational Service Bureau 


AMERICAN CORPORATION 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION. 
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AVERAGE AMOUNTS’ OF ASCORBIC ACID IN CANNED FOODS 





ORANGE JUICE 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 
TOMATOES 
ASPARAGUS, ALL GREEN 


ASPARAGUS, CULTUR- 
ALLY BLEACHED 
TOMATO JUICE 


SPINACH 


PEAS, ALASKA 


PEAS, SWEET, 
WRINKLED VARIETIES 


PINEAPPLE JUICE 
BEANS, LIMA, GREEN 


PINEAPPLE, SLICED 


CORN, WHITE 
WHOLE KERNEL 
CORN, YELLOW 
WHOLE KERNEL 
APRICOTS, 
UNPEELED, HALVES 
PEACHES, HALVES, 
CLINGSTONE 
BEANS, GREEN CUT 
BEANS, NEW ENGLAND 
STYLE 
BEANS, WITH 
TOMATO SAUCE 


PEACHES, FREESTONE 
BEETS 

CARROTS 

PEARS, HALVES 


PRUNES, ITALIAN 





























"Detailed report in Avguet 10, 1944 issue of the JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 








NUTRITIVE VALUES 
“EO IW CANS 


Actual net values 
now available in chart form 


The chart on the left, third in this series, gives the 
average amounts of ascorbic acid in the most commonly 
consumed varieties of foods packed in cans. 

These figures are the result of an exhaustive and con- 
tinuing research program conducted at 5 great American 
universities. This program, now in its fourth year, is 
jointly sponsored by the National Canners Association 
and the Can Manufacturers Institute, Ine. 

Not just another chart, the chart on the left—and each 
chart in this series—presents net values, actual on-the- 
table values in foods packed in cans. Therefore, their 
significance is plain. As you know, the figures usually 
quoted in nutrition tables are gross figures for raw, un- 
cooked foods which do not take into consideration losses 
which occur in transit from field to market, to kitchen, 
and in home preparation, 

Quite true, 
foods. However, in order for them to receive the public 


vanned foods are a truly great class of 


acceptance they merit, we realize that canned foods need 
the recommendation of leaders in the professional fields. 
We sincerely request your support. A’ series of twelve 
charts on actual nutritional values of the most com- 
monly consumed canned foods is now available in booklet 
form. For your copy, address: Can Manufacturers [nsti- 


tute, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


No Other Container Protects Like The Can 

















